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LANS of work for the new’ Dis- 
armament Commission were sub- 
mitted by the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. at 
the second and third meet- 
ings of the Commission on March 14 
and 19. 

“Our desire,” said Benjamin V. 
Cohen, of the United States, “is to 
proceed as rapidly as possible to the 
goal of an open world where national 
armaments will be reduced drastical- 
ly, and mass armies and other instru- 
ments of mass destruction completely 
eliminated, so that no state need 
stand in fear of aggression from any 
other state.” 

“The adoption by the Commission 
of the plan of work proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. delegation,” stated Yakov A. 
Malik, “the study of the proposals 
contained therein, and the preparation 
of specific recommendations on the 
basis of those proposals will help to 
hasten the settlement of such long- 
acute questions as the prohibition of 
the atomic weapon and the reduction 
of armaments. .. .” 

Despite appeals by some members 
for forbearance and understanding, the 
early discussions gave evidence of 
bitterness, with the United States and 
U.S.S.R. representatives exchanging 
charges of “monstrous falsehoods” and 
“slanderous statements.” 


Disarmament 
Commission 
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United Nations Digest 


(Covering the period March 7 to 24) 


A revised draft of an International 
Code of Ethics designed as “a stand- 
Code of Ethics ard of professional con- 
dx heen duct for all engaged in 

the gathering, transmis- 
sion and dissemination of news and 
information and in commenting 
thereon,” was approved by the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and the Press on March 14. 

Among other things, the new draft 
exhorts workers in all media of infor- 
mation to ensure factual accuracy of 
news; avoid wilful distortion and de- 
liberate suppression of facts; rectify 
immediately and spontaneously any 
published information found to be 
harmfully inaccurate; assign and ac- 
cept only such tasks as are compatible 
with the integrity and dignity of the 
profession; and observe discretion 
about sources of information. The 
draft code also requires those engaged 
in gathering information about for- 
eign countries to try their best to 
acquire the background knowledge 
conducive to objective and accurate 
reporting on these countries. 

The new draft code differs from the 
previous draft in one material respect. 
In a new article — Article 5 — it 
makes clear that none of its provi- 
sions would justify intervention by 
governments to give legal effect to the 


essentially moral obligations of the 
code. 

In another resolution, the Sub-Com- 
mission forwarded its revised draft 
code to the Economic and Social 
Council and recommended that it 
convene an international professional 
conference not later than December 
1953. The conference is to prepare 
and accept a final text of a code, and 
to take steps for its implementation. 
The resolution makes it clear that, in 
the opinion of those organs of the 
United Nations associated with the 
drafting of the code, its further de- 
velopment is entirely a_ professional 
matter, to be carried out without gov- 
ernmental interference on either the 
national or the international plane. 


The United Nations Commission to 
Investigate Conditions for Free Elec- 
German Elections ae Ba Germany 
Inquiry Commission _ with the Coun- 

cil of the Allied 
High Commission and with the Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many at Bonn on March 17 to make 
known the arrangements it considered 
necessary before undertaking its work. 
All its requests for aid and guarantees 
were granted. It held similar confer- 
ences in the western sectors of Berlin 
on March 21. The Commission’s re- 


(Continued on page 311) 
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PLANNING THE PROGRAM OF WORK 


FOR DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


DVISED by its Chairman to adopt 

a “common sense” attitude and 
to adjust its sights to “attainable ob- 
jectives,” the new Disarmament Com- 
mission got down to organizing its 
work on March 14. 

Emphasizing that he was not trying 
to play down the importance of the 
work, the Chairman, David M. John- 
son, of Canada, nevertheless foresaw 
a long road ahead — “a road along 
which we are more likely to make lim- 
ited progress, step by step, than we 
are to reach complete and full agree- 
ment in one sudden stride.” 

In the face of the Commission’s 
task and the world situation — par- 
ticularly the non-achievement of a 
cease-fire in Korea — the June | dead- 
line for the first report appeared to 
allow little time, for, “with the best 
will in the world, the best hopes, and 
the best efforts,” it would be mis- 
leading to pretend to expect rapid or 
spectacular results. 

It would be easy but fatal to begin 
in cynical pessimism. Nevertheless, 
false and unreal hopes should not be 
built up. The first report would not 
be the end of the story, for the As- 
sembly had instructed the Commission 
to report periodically. 

“Let us then work as hard as we 
can for the realization of as much 
agreement as we can get,” Mr. John- 
son urged. 

Time and patience were required 
and, very often, he thought, meetings 
in private. A high degree of forbear- 
ance was also necessary, not only on 
the part of the representatives, but 
also by the press. 


PROPOSED PLAN OF WORK A similarly 
sober approach marked the statement 
by Benjamin V. Cohen, of the United 
States, who presented a proposal for 
a plan of work for the Commission. 
“We must face the difficulties of 
our task,” he said. “If we wish to 
make progress, we must try to under- 
stand one another’s problems. We must 
avoid recrimination and abuse. We will 
not make progress by boasting of our 
own good intentions and casting the 
blame for failure on others. It is bet- 
ter that we should be able to report 
some tangible progress than that we 
should excoriate each other for not 
reaching heaven in a single bound.” 
The goal, he declared, was freedom 
from fear, and that goal could be 
reached by reducing armaments to 
such a point, in such a thorough fa- 
shion, and with such foolproof safe- 
guards that no nation could be in a 
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position to wage successful war. That 
meant the elimination of mass armies 
and other instruments of mass de- 
struction: an open world with no secret 
armies, weapons, or war plans. 

Of course, distrust, suspicion, and 
political differences were serious ob- 
stacles to the goal, but, in an unarmed, 
open world, many of the causes of 
suspicion and distrust and many of 
the political differences “would no 
longer disturb us.” 


IMPORTANCE OF BALANCE Emphasizing 
the importance of “balance” in any 
plan, Mr. Cohen stated that what was 
wanted was a balanced reduction in 
arms and armies to the lowest pos- 
sible levels, based on safeguards that 
would ensure the compliance of all 
nations. The Assembly obviously did 
not believe that the goal could be 
reached by abolishing one weapon, 
or adopting promises no one could 
enforce, or recommending reductions 
without regard to the existing levels. 
Law-abiding nations could not be ex- 
pected to agree to any formula of 
arms reduction which would perpetu- 
ate an existing unbalance of armed 
strength and aggravate, rather than 
relieve, their fears of aggression. 

“The General Assembly,” he ad- 
ded, “also requires us to look at the 
total world picture, and to understand 
the relationship between the whole and 
its inter-dependent parts.” 

Thus, for a balanced reduction of 
arms to reduce the fear of aggression, 
it had to take into account the balance 
of armed strength of the most power- 
ful states not only in relation to one 
another, but also in relation to their 
neighbors: a truly balanced program 
of disarmament would have to deal 
not only with the relations of the 
powerful states with each other, but 
would have to redress the existing un- 
balance of armed strength in Europe 
and Asia so as to dispel the fears of 
free nations in those areas. 


OTHER VIEWS SOUGHT The United States 
was anxious to have the views of other 
delegations on its draft plan of work, 
which followed the wording of the 
Assembly resolution establishing the 
Commission. 

“The language,” Mr. Cohen com- 
mented, “is deliberately designed to 
cover the essential elements of any 
balanced disarmament system without 
prejudging the details of those ele- 
ments. We believe that any proposals 
any government may wish to advance 
can be considered under the appropri- 
ate headings of the plan.” 


THE FIVE POINTS First point in the five- 
point plan was: 

“Disclosure and verification: 

“(a) plans for the progressive and 
continuing disclosure of all armed 
forces, including para-military, secur- 
ity, and police forces, and all arma- 
ments including atomic, 

“(b) methods of verification, in par- 
ticular, through international inspec- 
tion, to ensure the adequacy and ac- 
curacy of the information thus dis- 
closed.” 

The Assembly had directed the 
Commission to consider plans for pro- 
gressive and continuing disclosure and 
verification “from the outset,” and 
the Commission might most usefully 
begin by considering those items on 
which agreement was most likely to 
facilitate further progress, Mr. Cohen 
said. 

Since the Commission had to make 
its first report by June 1, the time was 
short. If it concentrated on the items 
of disclosure and verification, it might 
be able to report some real progress 
which would enable it to grapple more 
intelligently with other vital problems. 
That did not mean, of course, that 
it should not consider other items in 
which there might be a possibility of 
early progress. 

The second point in the plan, Mr. 
Cohen continued, dealt with the heart 
of the disarmament problem: 

“Methods of calculating and fixing 
over-all limits and restrictions on all 
armed forces and and all armaments, 
including: 

“(a) effective international control 
of atomic energy to ensure the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses only, 

“(b) elimination of all major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion.” 

The third point was: 

“The development of agreed na- 
tional programs, by negotiation among 
states under the auspices of the Com- 
mission, and the allocation within the 
respective military establishments of 
the permitted national armed forces 
and armaments.” 

The fourth dealt with the crucial 
question of how to enforce the prin- 
ciples of disarmament, once agreed to 
and put into practice by all 
states possessing substantial military 
strength: 

“Methods of implementing and en- 
forcing the disarmament program, in- 
cluding: 

“(a) the establishment of an inter- 
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national control organ or organs with 
appropriate rights, powers, and func- 
tions, 

“(b) the elaboration of effective 
safeguards.” 

And the fifth point concerned the 
complex questions of procedure and 
timing involved in agreeing on the 
program and putting it into operation: 

“Procedure and timetable for giv- 
ing effect to the disarmament pro- 
gram.” 


NO STRICT ORDER The five points were 
set down, Mr. Cohen explained, in 
what seemed to be a logical sequence, 
but there was no compelling reason 
to examine the problems in that or 
any other rigidly predetermined order. 
The order in which they were to be 
taken up, and whether by the Com- 
mission itself or by sub-committees of 
the part or of the whole, the Com- 
mission could resolve in terms of its 
own best efficiency of operation. The 
United States would welcome the 
views of other members. 

“Our desire,” Mr. Cohen affirmed, 
“is to proceed as rapidly as possible 
to the goal of an open world where 
national armaments will be reduced 
drastically, and mass armies and other 
instruments of mass destruction com- 
pletely eliminated, so that no state 
need stand in fear of aggression from 
any other state.” 


FRENCH EFFORTS The representative of 
France, Jules Moch, associated him- 
self with Mr. Cohen’s wishes and ac- 
cepted the broad outlines of the pro- 
posed plan. France wished for suc- 
cess because of its loyalty to its tra- 
ditions and its love of peace, he said. 
In this connection, he paid tribute to 
the efforts for peace by five French- 
men, Léon Bourgeois, Aristide Briand, 
Léon Blum, Joseph Paul-Boncour, and 
Edouard Herriot, as part of the con- 
tinuity of French effort and French 
thought in the matter of disarmament. 

And because of its love of peace, 
the French delegation would do every- 
thing in its power to ensure that the 
Commission did not lose its way in 
procedural debates and was not led by 
abstract principles into an impassable 
deadlock. The essential goal must be 
to achieve, before June, practical pro- 
gress toward relaxing international ten- 
sion and making possible further ad- 
vances on the road to peace. 


BRITISH VIEWS Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of 
the United Kingdom, also thought that 
the plan covered all the essential 
points, although there might be ques- 
tions or amendments. He reserved his 
right to comment later. 

On basic principles, he emphasized 
that, in view of the existing state of 
the world, the work should be pro- 
gressive — “we should be content to 
start from small beginnings and so 
create a firm foundation on which the 
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whole structure of a disarmament pro- 
gram could gradually be built.” 

Also, any plan had to deal with all 
armaments and all armed forces; and, 
if it was to be all-embracing, it had also 
to be balanced. Also, of course, it 
should contain effective measures of 
control and enforcement to ensure its 
observance. 

In this last connection, he said, the 
majority plan for atomic energy which 
had been adopted by the Assembly 
should not be scrapped unless and un- 
til something better could be found 
to replace it, but members’ minds 
should not be closed on the subject. 
In fact, a specific undertaking was em- 
bodied in the Assembly’s resolution 
that any and all proposals for con- 
trol would be examined which might 
be put forward involving either con- 
ventional armaments or atomic energy. 
Among the proposals requiring early 
consideration were those submitted by 
the U.S.S.R. in the Assembly. 

Sir Gladwyn considered that the 
tone of the discussions might do much 
to help or hinder the Commission’s 
work. All must earnestly endeavor to 
find some common ground for a foun- 
dation on which to go on building. 

All wanted to avoid another world 
war. An effective system of disarma- 
ment, which would remove the threat 
of aggression from any quarter, would 
be the greatest single contribution to- 
ward establishing real peace and se- 
curity and bettering all humanity. 

“If we are at one on our ultimate 


| SECRETARY-GENERAL’S VIEWS ON IMPORTANCE OF WORK 


It would be a great mistake to 
under-estimate the importance of the 
Disarmament Commission to world 
peace, Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
told a press conference on March 13, 
the day before the Commission held 
its first New York meeting. 

In the first place, he said, establish- 
ment of the Commission was one of 
the few things on which the Soviet 
Union and the Western powers had 
agreed in the last four years. 

Secondly, with this meeting of the 
Commission, the United Nations was 
going to make a fresh start on the 
whole problem of control and reduc- 
tion of armaments after years of dead- 
lock in which nothing constructive 
had happened and no one had moved 
from fixed positions “mile apart.” 

“It may seem to be a paradox,” he 
added, “to talk about disarmament 
when the policies of governments and 
the taxes upon peoples are aimed at 
more armament, not less. But it is 
not a paradox. 

“Every sensible person knows that 
We cannot prevent a third world war 
by armaments alone, no matter how 
necessary they may be for the time 
being. 


objective, as I sincerely believe we 
are,” he concluded, “it should surely 
not be beyond our power to find the 
means of achieving it.” 


THREE U.S.S.R. QUESTIONS For the Soviet 
Union, Yakov A. Malik said that his 
delegation would study the United 
States plan of work and present its 
own proposals soon. In the meantime, 
he asked what he regarded as three 
preliminary questions. 

All states must, of course, when 
necessary, supply the Commission with 
full information on their available 
armaments, he said. Once the deci- 
sion to reduce armaments and pro- 
hibit weapons of mass destruction had 
been taken in principle, then no state 
would refuse to supply such infor- 
mation. 

It was important, therefore, to as-, 
certain whether the United States in- 
tended to support the proposal for 
the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of weapons of mass de- 
struction, for such a decision would 
make it possible immediately to obtain 
full information on the armaments of 
all states. 

This was the first question, and it 
was prompted, he explained, by the 
fact that, throughout the considera- 
tion of the reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic weapons 
by the organs of the United Nations, 
the United States had undeviatingly 
pursued a single purpose: to secure the 
submission of information on _ the 





“If we are going to prevent a third 
world war in the long run, we must 
sooner or later arrive at an agreed 
plan for the control and reduction of 
armaments. The way to do that is 
through the United Nations. 


“We may not get it this year, or 
next year, but we have to work for 
it now. We have to prepare the 
ground. 


“It is necessary to keep trying to 
reduce fear and distrust and to in- 
crease confidence in two ways. Both 
are necessary and both have to pro- 
ceed step by step. 

“One way is to try to settle the 
political conflicts one by one. We are 
trying to do that in many places. The 
other way is to discuss and study how 
to narrow the present area of dis- 
agreement on an international control 
system that will be safe and secure for 
all nations and lift the burden of arm- 
aments. The United Nations is going 
to start trying to do that once again in 
the Disarmament Commission. 


“I believe that the work of the Dis- 
armament Commission can improve 
the prospects for world peace.” 
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armaments and armed forces of other 
states while at the same time keeping 
information about its own atomic 
weapons secret, and to prevent by all 
means the adoption of the U.S.S.R. 
proposals for prohibiting atomic weap- 
ons, establishing strict international 
control to secure the observance of 
that prohibition, and substantially re- 
ducing armaments and armed forces. 


ON UNITED STATES POLICY Mr. Malik’s 
second question concerned a state- 
ment on March 12 by United States 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. Mr. 
Acheson, Mr. Malik said, made a 
slanderous allegation against the So- 
viet Union and attempted to justify the 
United States armaments race and 
policy of aggression by alleging that 
there was a threat from the Soviet 
Union and its armed forces. 

“The Soviet Union,” he declared, 
“is pursuing a policy of peace and 
peaceful co-operation with all peoples 
and states striving for peace and 
friendship among the peoples. It is the 
desire of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, as of the Government of the 
U.S.S.R., that an armed collision 
should never in any circumstances take 
place either between the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America, or 
between other countries.” 

Mr. Malik referred to the rejection 
by the United States at the Assembly’s 
sixth session of the U.S.S.R. proposals 
On reducing armaments, prohibiting 
the atomic weapon, and concluding a 
peace pact between the five great 
powers, and added that the strength 
of the armed forces of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France was now several times greater 
than before the Second World War in 
1939 and more than twice as great as 
the armed forces of the Soviet Union. 

He then asked: 

“What interpretation should be plac- 
ed on Mr. Acheson’s contradictory 
statement that ‘it is quite appropriate 
to talk of the reduction of armaments 
at the present moment of international 
tension, when we are still continuing 
to make great efforts to increase our 
military power’? Just as in words Mr. 
Acheson advocates the reduction of 
armaments, in fact he calls for a fur- 
ther expansion of military power. Since 
Mr. Acheson seeks to justify the arma- 
ments race, and in particular the colos- 
sal expansion of armaments in the 
United States, by reference to the al- 
leged existence of large armies in the 
U.S.S.R. while the U.S.S.R. is propos- 
ing the immediate adoption of a de- 
cision on the reduction of the armed 
forces and the armaments of the five 
great powers and on the prohibition 
of weapons of mass destruction, why 
not begin the work of the Disarma- 
ment Commission by adopting a de- 
cision on the substantial reduction of 
armaments, beginning with a reduction 
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in the armaments of the five great 
powers?” 


CHARGE OF BACTERIOLOGICAL WARFARE 
In connection with the third question, 
Mr. Malik stated that world public 
opinion was focussed on the use of 
the bacteriological weapon by Amer- 
ican troops in Korea and China, action 
which evoked the justifiable indigna- 
tion of all honorable people through- 
out the world. Since the Commission 
could not pass Over the most recent 
questions in the matter of armaments, 
it could not ignore such facts, he said. 
“Should not the Disarmament Com- 
mission,” he asked, “therefore con- 
sider without delay the question of the 
violation of the prohibition of bac- 
teriological warfare — a shameful and 
dishonorable device, intolerable to the 
conscience of honorable people and 
civilized nations — so as to prevent 
further use of the bacteriological 
weapon and bring to account those 
who have violated the prohibition of 
bacteriological warfare?” 


UNITED STATES ANSWERS Mr. Cohen 
replied to Mr. Malik’s questions at 
the Commission’s next meeting on 
March 19. At the earlier meeting he 
had observed that the questions were 
out of order because they concerned 
substantive issues and not the plan 
of work — an argument questioned 
by Mr. Malik — and could be dis- 
cussed under the plan if it were adop- 
ted. However, despite their irrelevance 
and their impropriety at this stage, 
he would now answer them because 
Mr. Malik had accused him of refus- 
ing to answer them. 

Regarding the first question, Mr. 
Cohen said it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from Mr. Malik’s tricky 
explanation. However, if he under- 
stood the question, it was not new. 
It was simply the old question which 
the Soviet Union delegation had raised 
in the United Nations every year 
since 1946, 

Of course, everyone agreed “in 
principle” that armaments should be 
reduced and all weapons of mass de- 
struction prohibited. The Commis- 
sion’s task was to devise practical 
and concrete ways and means of do- 
ing this. 

However, Mr. Malik did not really 
want the Commission members to re- 
iterate their devotion to disarmament. 
He really wanted them “to recom- 
mend to the General Assembly that it 
adopt the old Soviet Union proposal, 
raised in the United Nations time 
and again and always rejected, that 
the way to disarm is not to disarm 
but to pass a resolution”; in other 
words, “to agree to a proclamation re- 
ducing armaments and _ prohibiting 
weapons of mass destruction without 
establishing those safeguards which 
alone can guarantee that faith is kept 


and disarmament actually carried out.” 


“What he wants us to do,” Mr. 
Cohen added, “is to obligate our- 
selves to disarm before there is any 
way of knowing that his Government 
is fulfilling its reciprocal obligation.” 

The position of the United States 
on this subject was clear and had 
often been stated: 

“The United States wants to reduce 
armaments and to eliminate effectively 
and with foolproof safeguards all in- 
struments of mass destruction, includ- 
ing mass armies, atomic warfare, and 
germ warfare. But we are not going 
to delude our people and the people 
of other countries by going through 
the motions of ‘taking a decision’ on 
a general reduction of armaments 
and on the elimination of all in- 
struments of mass destruction. We 
know that these things cannot be 
done in fact except by working out, 
agreeing upon, and putting into effect 
a system of safeguards which will en- 
sure compliance by all states whose 
compliance is necessary to make the 
system work, 

“In our own lifetime, aggressors 
have used disarmament agreements 
and non-aggression pacts to lull their 
victims into a false sense of security, 
and we cannot let that happen again. 
The people of the world want real 
disarmament and not disarmament 
only on paper. In matters involving 
the survival of the entire civilized 
world, no nation can in honesty to 
its own people disarm in reliance on 
the mere paper promise of any other 
nation.” 

That also was the view taken by 
the United Nations in rejecting the 
Soviet Union proposal each time it 
had come before it. 


WOULD PERPETUATE SUPERIORITY The 
second question, too, Mr. Cohen said, 
was not new, but was the same pro- 
posal which the Assembly had de- 
bated and rejected more than once, 
the proposal for an exchange of prom- 
ises to reduce by one-third the arma- 
ments of the so-called Big Five — 
without verification and without know- 
ing the actual levels from which 
there was to be the reduction. 

“That is not a program for armed 
reduction,” Mr. Cohen asserted. “It 
is a program to perpetuate the su- 
perior armed strength of the Soviet 
Union in relation to the Western na- 
tions.” 

After the Second World War, he 
continued, the Western nations reduc- 
ed their arms drastically. Then came 
Korea. The Soviet Union then had 
4,000,000 men in its regular armed 
forces and another 1,000,000 in se- 
curity units and uniformed and secret 
police forces. In addition, it control- 
led another 1,000,000 men in_ its 
Eastern European satellites, a total of 
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6,000,000, not counting the commun- 
ist armies in Asia. At that time the 
United States had only 1,500,000 men 
in arms, and the United Kingdom and 
France together had somewhat fewer 
than that. 

To preserve peace, the Western na- 
tions were trying to remedy that 
dangerous unbalance. But until bal- 
ance had been restored, they could 
not accept in the interest of peace any 
across-the-board percentage reduction 
which would perpetuate — or indeed 
accentuate the unbalance. 

Mr. Cohen added: “We must recog- 
nize the Soviet Union proposals em- 
bodied in these two questions for 
what they really are — a Soviet Union 
attempt to hold, if not widen, the 
existing gap between the mass forces 
of the Soviet Union and the forces of 
the free world, and to strip the free 
world of the defensive protection of 
the atomic weapon without any as- 
surance that that weapon will not be 
used against them by the Soviet Union. 

“The Soviet Union may talk of dis- 
armament, but it has yet to evince the 
slightest desire to co-operate with 
other nations in finding practical ways 
to achieve disarmament, Apparently 
the Soviet Union would rather excori- 
ate the free world for refusing to ac- 
cept illusory declarations than co- 
operate with the free world in work- 
ing out any realistic program for 
peace.” 








“FALSE CHARGE” Recalling that at the 
previous meeting he had answered 
“directly and unequivocally” Mr. 
Malik’s “monstrously false charge” 
that the Unified Command was using 
bacteriological warfare, Mr. Cohen 
stated that if there were epidemics in 
North Korea and communist China, 
the source lay not in any bacteriologi- 
cal warfare employed by the United 
Nations, but rather in “the terrible 
carnage which has been left in the 
wake of an aggressive war, the start- 
ing and waging of which were aided 
and abetted by the Soviet Union.” 

If sanitary measures and medical 
care were lacking north of the United 
Nations lines in Korea, it was not the 
fault of the United Nations. The So- 
viet Union had sent arms for use in 
the fight against the United Nations, 
but did it send doctors and medical 
aid to succor the sick, the wounded, 
and the dying? 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
had said on March 4 that deepest 
sympathy went out to all those behind 
the enemy lines who were sick and 
suffering. They were offered the hope 
that the efforts toward a just armistice 
would succeed and make it possible 
for health, as well as peace and se- 
curity, to be brought to all of Korea. 

“But let there be no mistake about 
it,” added Mr. Cohen. “There is no 
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bacteriological warfare being used by 
the United Nations in Korea. The 
United Nations Command has denied 
these charges categorically. Moreover, 
in order to leave no question regard- 
ing the falsity of these charges, the 
United States Government, acting on 
behalf of the Unified Command, on 
March il requested the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to in- 
vestigate these charges and has of- 
fered its full aid to the investigation. 
The International Committee of the 
Red Cross on March 12 formally of- 
fered to investigate these charges, sub- 
ject to the agreement of both the 
United Nations Command and the 
Chinese communist - North Korean 
Command, and has requested the co- 
operation of both sides in conducting 
the investigation. 

“On March 13, the very next day, 
the United States Government, on 
behalf of the Unified Command, un- 
conditionally accepted the offer of the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross. The Chinese communist-North 
Korean Command has not yet replied 
to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross.” 


UNITED STATES QUESTION Mr. Cohen 
then asked Mr. Malik whether his 
Government would exercise its good 
offices to prevail on the Chinese com- 
munist and North Korean authorities 
to accept the proposal of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
for an impartial investigation of the 
charges. 

“I think we are entitled not only 
to a direct and unequivocal answer, 
but to the active help of the Soviet 
Government to make this investigation 
possible,” he said. 

He concluded by asserting that the 
United States wished to find means to 
live in peace and friendship with the 
Soviet Union as with all other states. 
It believed in the Commission and 
would not be lightly deflected from 
its high purposes, for, “second only 
to their freedom, free men cherish 
peace.” 


MR. MALIK’S REPLY Speaking immedi- 
ately, Mr. Malik termed Mr. Cohen’s 
statement “slanderous” and “obscure.” 
However, he said, it made it obvi- 
ous that the United States did not 
wish to reduce armaments or to pro- 
hibit the atomic weapon, but in- 
tended to substitute for a solution of 
those problems a proposal for com- 
piling information on armaments. 

In reply to Mr. Cohen’s question 
as to what the Soviet Union would 
have said to Hitler in 1938 if he had 
proposed a percentage reduction in 
all armed forces — if the Soviet 
Union would have disarmed in re- 
liance on Hitler’s paper promises — 
Mr. Malik said the U.S.S.R. conclud- 
ed a non-aggression pact with Hitler 


in the interests of peace and was ready 
to conclude an agreement with “the 
present-day warmongers and aggres- 
sors who are following in Hitler’s 
footsteps.” 

It was prepared to conclude a peace 
agreement — the peace pact which 
the U.S.S.R. was proposing, that is, 
a convention on the atomic weapon, 
a treaty on the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces, an agreement 
on the submission of complete, offi- 
cial information on armed forces, an 
agreement on the verification of this 
information by means of a permanent 
system of inspection, without interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of states 
even with “the present-day Hitlers” if 
this would serve the cause of peace. 





U.S.S.R. STATEMENT In his main state- 
ment, Mr. Malik then reviewed the 
two conflicting attitudes taken on the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon and 
the reduction of armaments at the 
sixth session of the Assembly — 
that of the Soviet Union, on the one 
hand, and of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, on the 
other. 

In addition to the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals in this regard, he recalled that 
the U.S.S.R. had also submitted a num- 
ber of proposals designed to avert the 
threat of a new world war and to 
strengthen peace and friendship among 
the nations. 

However, this attitude of the Soviet 
Union in support of its policy of peace 
and friendship among the nations was 
resisted and opposed, as always, by 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France. Those three powers 
introduced their joint draft resolu- 
tion, which in substance was aimed 
at substituting the collecting of in- 
formation on armaments for the pro- 
hibiting of the atomic weapon and 
the reducing of armaments. It was di- 
rectly intended, Mr. Malik asserted, 
to prevent any reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces and to pre- 
vent the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, And the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments and proposals were rejected by 
the three powers. 

Now two resolutions had been sub- 
mitted to the Commission for its 
consideration — One containing the 
U.S.S.R. proposals, the other the three- 
power proposals. The Commission had 
to decide what it should discuss and 
where it should begin its work. The 
success of its work and the utility of 
the Commission itself and the justifi- 
cation for its establishment would 
depend to a considerable extent on 
its decisions. 

COMMENT ON UNITED STATES PLAN The 
heart of the plan of work submitted 
by the United States, Mr. Malik said, 
was the collection of information on 
armaments. The reduction of arma- 
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ments and prohibition of the atomic 
weapon were passed by in silence. 
And for the third time, Mr, Cohen 
had repeated the idea that the Unit- 
ed States did not intend either to 
reduce armaments or to prohibit the 
atomic weapon. 

Throughout the years, the United 
States had undeviatingly pursued the 
One purpose — to secure information 
on the armaments and armed forces 
of other states while keeping infor- 
mation on its own atomic weapons 
secret, and to prevent the adoption of 
the U.S.S.R. proposals on the prohi- 
bition of the atomic weapon and the 
reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. Now it was again proposing the 
collection of information in the form 
of a census and the verification of 
armaments and armed forces. 


The United States, Mr. Malik con- 
tinued, was vainly seeking to justify 
the armaments race by referring to 
the alleged existence of large armies 
in the Soviet Union. But the arma- 
ments race and the aggressive policy 
pursued by the ruling circles of the 
United States were advantageous to 
the monopolistic capital which dom- 
inated the country, and that was the 
reason why the United States was 
itself arming and compelling other 
countries to join in the armaments 
race. He reiterated his arguments re- 
garding the huge profits of the monop- 
olies, inflation, and increased taxes, 
and went into the matter of United 
States armed forces and its military 
bases abroad, The data he quoted pro- 
vided evidence, he said, of the frantic 
armaments race and the policy of pre- 
paring for a new world war which 
the ruling circles in the United States 
had been pursuing since immediately 
after the end of the second World 
War. This explained why the United 
States was so stubbornly opposed to 
the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon. 

While the Commission bore the 
name “Disarmament Commission,” the 
United States plan in no way corre- 
sponded with this title and with the 
tasks of disarmament or even reduc- 
tion of armaments with which the 
Commission should deal, Mr. Malik 
continued. 


FURTHER ARMAMENTS RACE The United 
States plan made no reference to the 
reduction of armaments; it actually did 
no more than propose agreement 
among individual states on their na- 
tional program of armaments — not 
to reduce armaments but to impel 
them into a further armaments race, 
and all this under the auspices of the 
Commission and in the course of 
endless discussions of the “disclosure 
and verification of information” on 
armaments. 

“If the Commission followed such 
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a plan,” Mr. Malik declared, “its work 
would be merely an outward sem- 
blance of some sort of activity, while 
the armaments race and the prepara- 
tions for a new war being made by 
United States ruling circles would con- 
tinue as before to the accompaniment 
of the speeches of United States rep- 
resentatives in the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission on the col- 
lection of information on armaments. 
The situation would remain unchang- 
ed, as heretofore.” 


U.S.S.R. PLAN OF WORK The adoption 
of a decision of principle on the re- 
duction of armaments and on the pro- 
hibition of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, including the atomic weapon, was 
of decisive importance to the whole 
question of the reduction of arma- 
ments and the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon, he insisted. Thus the 
U.S.S.R. was submitting the follow- 
ing plan of work for the Commission: 
“I. Prohibition of atomic weapons, 
reduction of armaments, and provi- 
sion of information on armaments. 
“1, Adoption of a decision on the 
unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and all other kinds of 
weapons of mass destruction and on 
the establishment of strict interna- 
tional control over the observance of 
such prohibition, it being understood 
that prohibition of atomic weapons 


and international control shall be put, 


into effect simultaneously. 

“2. The adoption of a decision on 
the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces: 

(a) Preparation of agreed recom- 

mendations on the reduction by the 

five powers — the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics, the United 

States of America, the People’s Re- 

public of China, the United King- 

dom, and France—of the armaments 
and armed forces in their posses- 
sion by one third within a year; 

(b) The adoption of a decision for 

the convening of a world confer- 

ence to consider the question of 
the substantial reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces, and the 
question of practical measures for 
prohibiting atomic weapons and es- 
tablishing international control over 
the observance of such prohibition. 


“3. The adoption of a decision on 
the compulsory provision by all states 
of full official information on the 
state of their armaments and armed 
forces, including information on 
atomic weapons and military bases in 
foreign territories, immediately after 
the adoption of a decision on the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the 
reduction of armaments. 

“II. Consideration of the question 
of violation of the prohibition of bac- 
teriological warfare, the banning of the 
use of bacteriological weapons, and the 





calling to account of those who vio- 
late the ban on bacteriological war- 
fare. 

“III. Preparation of a draft coven- 
tion, for presentation to the Security 
Council, providing for measures to 
ensure: 

(a) The prohibition of atomic 

weapons and the cessation of their 

production; 

(b) The use of already-manufactur- 

ed atomic bombs exclusively for 

civilian purposes; 

(c) The establishment of strict in- 

ternational control over the ob- 

servance of the convention for the ° 

prohibition of atomic weapons. 

“IV. The preparation of provisions 
for the establishment within the 
framework of the Security Council of 
an international control organ, with 
the following functions: 

1. supervision of the implementa- 

tion of the decision on the prohi- 

bition of atomic weapons; 

2. supervision of the implementa- 

tion of the decision on the reduction 

of armaments and armed forces; 

3. verification of the data submit- 

ted by states regarding the state of 

their armaments and armed forces. 


“V. The right of the international 
control organ, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of an appropriate system of 
guarantees for the observance of de- 
cisions on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the reduction of arma- 
ments, to carry Out inspection on a 
continuing basis, without the right to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of 
states.” 


REPETITION OF CHARGES Explaining this 
plan of work, Mr. Malik said, with 
reference to one aspect of it, that the 
Commission could not pass over the 
violations of the ban on bacteriologi- 
cal warfare, prohibition of the use of 
bacteriological weapons, and the call- 
ing to account of violators of the 
ban, because United States armed 
forces were already making wide use 
of such weapons, 

“The Commission’s attention must 
be drawn to this question for the ad- 
ditional reason,” he added, “that bac- 
teriological weapons are being em- 
ployed by the troops of a country 
whose Government refused to ratify 
the 1925 Geneva protocol for the pro- 
hibition of the use in war of asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous, or other gases, and of 
bacteriological methods of warfare. In 
July 1949, at the Geneva conference 
on the drafting of international con- 
ventions to protect war victims, the 
United States Government opposed the 
prohibition of all types of weapons for 
the mass destruction of human beings. 

“At that conference the United 
States delegation rejected the U.S.S.R. 
delegation’s proposal that the confer- 
ence should adopt a declaration to the 
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effect that the use of bacteriological 
and chemical substances, atomic or any 
other weapons for the mass destruc- 
tion of human beings was incom- 
patible with the elementary principles 
of international law.” 

He pointed out that United States 
generals had recently confirmed that 
the United States had long been pre- 
paring for bacteriological warfare and 
said that Secretary of State Acheson 
had not condemned such warfare in 
his recent statement. 

“The adoption by the Commission 
of the plan of work proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. delegation,” he concluded, 
“the study of the proposals contained 
therein, and the preparation of spe- 
cific recommendations on the basis of 
those proposals will help to hasten the 
settlement of such long-acute ques- 
tions as the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and the reduction of arma- 
ments, the solution of which has 
hitherto been delayed by the stubborn 
Opposition of the Anglo-American 
group in the United Nations and, 
above all, of the United States of 
America.” 





AUSTRIAN OFFICIAL 
VISITS HEADQUARTERS 





The Vice-Chancellor of Austria, Dr. Adolph 

Schaerf (left), visited United Nations Head- 

quarters on March 18. He met with Secretary- 

General Trygve Lie and was taken on a tour 
of the Headquarters buildings. 





INITIAL EFFORTS TO ARRANGE 
FOR GERMAN ELECTION INQUIRY 


ee of the United Nations 
Commission to Investigate Con- 
ditions for Free Elections in Germany 
met with the three Allied High Com- 
missioners at Bonn on March 17 and 
drew attention to the guarantees from 
German authorities and the Allied 
High Commission they considered 
necessary before embarking on the 
investigation. 

The Council of the High Commis- 
sion indicated its readiness, within the 
limits of its jurisdiction, to give the 
required assurances and to facilitate 
the Commission’s task so far as pos- 
sible. It expressed the hope that the 
Commission would be able to accom- 
plish its mission in accordance with 
the General Assembly’s resolution and 
thus pave the way for general elec- 
tions to be held all over Germany. 


SIMULTANEOUS INQUIRY In a statement 
made afterwards when the Commis- 
sion was received by Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, the Chairman for 
March, Kristjan Albertson, of Iceland, 
said that, under its terms of reference, 
the Commission was required to carry 
Out investigation simultaneously in all 
zones of Germany — in the Federal 
Republic, in Berlin, and in the Soviet 


Zone — in order to determine 
whether genuinely free elections 
could be held. 

“The Commission,” emphasized 


Mr. Albertson, “can carry out this 
task, therefore, only when it is en- 
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abled to enter and travel freely in all 
areas of Germany and when granted 
by all the authorities concerned the 
facilities deemed necessary by it. 

“We trust we shall be enabled to 
discharge our duties. If we are enabled 
to implement our mandate, we shall 
have made a contribution by the Unit- 
ed Nations, however modest, toward 
the achievement of the ultimate goal 
of us all, namely, a united Germany.” 

The object of the Commission’s 
present visit, the Chairman explained, 
was to try to make such arrangements 
as the Commission considered neces- 
sary with those authorities who had 
expressed their willingness to meet 
with the Commission. As a basis for 
discussion, the Commission had pre- 
pared a memorandum on the arrange- 
ments it regarded necessary to enable 
it to undertake its work in the area 
over which the Government of the 
Federal Republic exercised responsi- 
bility, and this memorandum Mr. AIl- 
bertson handed to Chancellor Ade- 
nauer. 

“The Commission,” stated the 
Chairman, “is most anxious to be 
able to extend every assurance to the 
German people that they can co- 
operate with the Commission without 
fear and in perfect freedom. It can 
convey this assurance only if it re- 
ceives the facilities and guarantees 
which it seeks from your Government. 
The Commission would deem it neces- 
sary, therefore, to publish at the ap- 
propriate time the agreement it hopes 


to reach with your Government.” 

The Chancellor assured the Com- 
mission that he would reply to the 
memorandum within a few days and 
that his Government would place all 
its facilities at the Commission’s dis- 
posal. 


GOVERNMENT'S AGREEMENT Two days 
later, the Commission received the 
Government’s agreement on al] points 
in the memorandum, when Vice- 
Chancellor Blucher announced it 
would grant all the aid requested and 
would urgently submit a draft bill to 
Parliament concerning privileges and 
immunities for Commission and sec- 
retariat members, 

A letter also from André Frangois- 
Poncet, President of the Council of 
the Allied High Commission, said that 
the memorandum raised no objections 
or reservations with that Commission 
which, within the limits of its juris- 
diction, would do all it could to enable 
the United Nations body to enjoy the 
facilities and guarantees it requested. 
The letter noted the requests to the 
Government of the Federal Republic 
and to the Senate of Berlin, which 
were qualified to grant the desired 
guarantees. 


REQUEST TO SOVIET ZONE Earlier, on 
March 10, Mr. Albertson had written 
to General V. Chuikov, Chairman of 
the Soviet Control Commission for 
Germany, calling attention to a previ- 
ous letter, dated February 22, to which 
no reply had been received. 

The Chairman asked General Chui- 
kov to notify the appropriate author- 
ities in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
that the members of the Commission 
wished to discuss with them the ar- 
rangements deemed necessary for the 
Commission to undertake its work. He 
informed the Soviet General of the 
arrangements made to meet with the 
appropriate authorities in the Federal 
Republic and in the western sectors of 
Berlin on March 17 and 21, respec- 
tively, and said that, if the authorities 
in the Soviet Zone and in the eastern 
sector of Berlin were willing to meet 
the Commission on the same dates, 
as requested, the Commission would 
divide into two groups so that the 
meetings might be held simultane- 
ously, 
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REVISED CODE OF ETHICS 


FOR JOURNALISTS APPROVED 


CODE of Ethics for journalists 

intended as a “standard of pro- 
fessional conduct” for workers in all 
media of press and information has 
been drafted by the Sub-Commission 
on the Freedom of Information and 
of the Press. 

Freedom of information and of the 
press is a fundamental human right, 
the draft code declares, and a “touch- 
stone” of all rights and freedoms con- 
secrated in the Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
It is also essential to the promotion 
and preservation of peace. The draft 
code then calls for the utmost effort 
to ensure the factual accuracy of all 
information received by the public. 
Among other things, it exhorts the 
personnel of press and information 
not to seek personal advantage; to 
rectify “immediately and spontaneous- 
ly” any published information found 
to be harmfully inaccurate; and to 
assign and accept only such tasks as 
are compatible with the integrity and 
dignity of the profession. Calumny, 
slander, libel, unfounded accusation 
and plagiarism are labelled as “seri- 
ous professional offences.” 

Responsibility for the observance of 
professional ethics, the draft code 
makes clear, rests entirely upon the 
profession, and not upon any govern- 
ment. Governments are not to use the 
code as justification for enforcing any 
of its moral obligations (For full text 
of the Code, see box on page 290) 

The Sub-Commission, which has 
been holding its fifth and last session 
at the United Nations Headquarters 
in New York since March 3, adopted 
the code on March 14 by 7 votes to 
none with 3 abstentions. 

In mapping out a procedure for 
final work on the code, the Sub-Com- 
mission has recommended that the 
Economic and Social Council call an 
international professional conference, 
not later than December 1953, to 
prepare and accept a final text, and to 
consider what measures of implemen- 
tation, if any, would be advisable. 

The draft of an International Code 
of Ethics for Journalists was first sub- 
mitted by three experts: Karim Az- 
koul (Lebanon), Azmi Bey (Egypt) 
and P. H. Chang (China). It was 
approved by the Sub-Commission at 
its fourth session at Montevideo in 
May 1950. On the basis of the Sub- 
Commission’s recommendations, the 
Council asked the Secretary-General 
to send the draft for comments and 
suggestions to national and interna- 
tional professional organizations in the 
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field, to analyze the comments re- 
ceived, and to submit them to the 
Sub-Commission at its current session. 

The Sub-Commission re-examined 
its previous draft at fourteen meetings. 
It gave detailed consideration to a 
number of amendinents: to the various 
articles. Besides the members, who are 
serving as experts in their individual 
capacities, representatives of two non- 
governmental organizations also par- 
ticipated in the debate. 


AGAINST THE CODE Carroll Binder, the 
expert from the United States, recalled 
that he had already expressed doubts 
about the possibility of drafting a code 
which would gain general acceptance 
—a code that would satisfy both the 
countries favoring a government-con- 
trolled press used as a medium of 
official propaganda and _ countries 
which preferred a free press. How- 
ever, since the Sub-Commission was 
committed to the task, he urged it to 
draft a simple and concise code, free 
from ambiguous and vague terms or 
expressions with 
legal implications, 
aq such as slander and 
libel: a brief, non- 
controversial code, 
to be recommend- 
ed, not to govern- 
ments, but to pro- 
fessional national 
and international 
associations and in- 
formation enter - 
prises who would 
apply it. In a sub- 
sequent intervention, Mr. Binder stated 
that he would not cease struggling 
against the principle of indoctrinating 
journalists, and would try to simplify 
and clarify the text of the code. 

Robert Waithman, the United King- 
dom expert, also doubted the practical 
value of promulgating an international 
code of ethics. A good, honest, and 
experienced journalist, he said, hardly 
needed to be told what correct pro- 
fessional conduct should be. The ex- 
isting dangers to freedom came rather 
from governments themselves and 
from organized authority groups with- 
in certain communities. These dangers 
could be averted by the judgment of 
an instructed reading public oniy when 
governments allowed access to all the 
facts. 





SERIOUS GAPS For entirely different 
reasons, the draft code was also criti- 
cized by the expert from the U.S.S.R., 
Vasily M. Zonov. He argued that it 





MR. SALVADOR P. LOPEZ of the Philippines, 
(left), vice chairman of the Sub-Commission on 
Feedom of Information confers with the 
chairman, Mr. Mahmoud Azmi of Egypt. 


had serious defects which threatened 
to make it worthless, and de- 
feat its purpose. For example, the 
draft did not mention the two basic 
obligations of every journalist, first to 
fight for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and promote 
friendly relations among peoples; and, 
second, to combat the spread of naz- 
ism and fascism end eppose all dis- 
crimination on grounds of _ race, 
religion and sex. A press code corre- 
sponding to the 
basic purposes of 
the United Nations 























should be worked 
out. A code of 
ethics which did 


not impose on the 
journalists the obli- 
gation to fight for 
peace would not 
deserve the name, 
Mr. Zonov_ con- 
cluded. He submit- 
ted amendments in- 
cluding these pro- 
visions, 

Representatives of two non-govern- 
mental organizations also criticized 
the draft code. Max Beer, represen- 
tative of the International League for 
the Rights of Man, supported Mr. 
Binder’s reservations, and favored a 
voluntary code free from interference 
either by governments or non-govern- 
mental organizations. 

Miss Toni Sender, representative of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, argued that while 
a code might make possible criticism 
of a democratic country where free- 
dom of information exists, any criti- 
cism expressed against the absence of 
free press in their countries would be 
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characterized by totalitarian states as 
intolerable interference in domestic 
affairs, thus making the application of 
the code one-sided and distorted. She 
asked the Sub-Commission to elabo- 
rate a better text. Should this not be 
possible, it should frankly admit its 
failure. 


IN FAVOR OF THE CODE The principle 
of an international code was sup- 
ported by experts from Lebanon, 
India, Philippines, Yugoslavia and 
Egypt, who submitted several amend- 
ments to the original draft. 

Karim Azkoul, the expert from Leb- 
anon and the Rapporteur of the Sub- 
Commission, analyzed objections to 
the code. The replies received from 
professional associations showed that 
while some _ had 
expressed doubt 
about its usefulness, 
others had affirmed 
that it was entirely 
unnecessary. These 
reservations came 
from influential or- 
ganizations, special- 
ly in the United 
States, possessing 
the most powerful 
media of informa- 
tion. He could un- 
stand their objections. 

It was perfectly conceivable that 
some journalists, while adhering strict- 
ly to the rules of their profession, pre- 
ferred to maintain absolute indepen- 
dence, and to remain accountable for 
their actions only to their associations 
or to public opinion, and not to any 
national or international body. 

However, in Mr. Azkoul’s opinion, 
these reservations constituted yet an- 
other reason in favor of adopting a 
code. Governments imposed restric- 
tions on the independence of the 
press because of fear, justified or not, 
of the abuses that might result from 
that independence. Removal of that 
alibi would, therefore, mean distinct 
progress. To that end, it would be 
sufficient to raise the moral standards 
of press personnel and impose certain 
rules on them. 

Had the American and British press 
associations endorsed the code and 
agreed to subject themselves to critic- 
ism from other press organizations, 
even if less well-equipped and _ less 
powerful, they would have rendered 
great service to the cause of freedom 
of information by their solidarity, Mr. 
Azkoul argued. 





FEARS ALLAYED Referring to the fears 
that governments might use the code 
to restrict freedom of information and 
of the press by claiming that they had 
the right to make its moral obligations 
legally binding, Mr. Azkoul pointed 
out that the proposal to draft the code 
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had been submitted, at least in his 
own case, without any previous con- 
sultation with his Government. The 
Sub-Commission itself was a body of 
experts meeting in private capacity. 
It could redraft the code in any way 
it liked. The draft prepared at Monte- 
video had been sent for comments and 
suggestions only to national and inter- 
national professional associations, thus 
excluding governments in spite of the 
wishes of the Sub-Commission. The 
revised code would be submitted to 
“an international professional confer- 
ence” composed of representatives of 
media of information, which would be 
at liberty to amend the draft in any 
way it thought fit, and decide its final 
wording without consulting either gov- 
ernments or the United Nations. If 
adopted, the code would be a property 
of the professionals, not of the 
United Nations or the governments. 


VIEWS ANALYZED Analyzing the views 
expressed by Mr. Zonov, Mr. Azkoul 
said that they would make the jour- 
nalists and information — personnel 
propagandists in the service of an 
ideal. On the other hand, the “Anglo- 
Saxon element,” as interpreted by Mr. 
Binder, thought that the first duty of 
the press was to publish accurate in- 
formation, whatever the consequences. 
There was some truth in both views 
but, Mr. Azkoul pointed out, neither 
took account of the complexity of the 
situation. The two ideas were to some 
extent complementary. 


BASIC MISSION The basic mission of 
the press was to seek and proclaim 
the truth, the expert from Lebanon 
continued, But, the press must also 
guide the public, and this activity was 
social and collective in character. A 
journalist should, therefore, refrain 
from any comment likely to prove 
prejudicial to international co-opera- 
tion or to the implementation of the 
principles laid down in the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

Journalists, like all men, had a 
moral duty to work for peace and in- 
ternational understanding. That was, 
however, an individual responsibility 
—it had nothing to do with the code, 
and could not be imposed from with- 
out. The international code of ethics, 
Mr. Azkoul concluded, should em- 
phasize the fundamental obligation of 
press personnel: to seek and state the 
truth. It should also request them to 
refrain from actions contrary to the 
ideals of the United Nations; but it 
could not compel anyone to become 
the apostle of those ideas in his words 
and writings. A journalist’s responsi- 
bility was solely to his professional 
conscience, and he had no account to 
render to his government. 


CONCILIATORY APPROACH Moni Moulik, 
representing the expert from India, 


referred to the professional code of 
ethics drawn up by the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference. He 
also cited the voluntary decision of the 
press in India and Pakistan to place 
certain restrictions upon themselves 
and to abstain from aggressive prop- 
aganda. There were several codes re- 
sulting from the free initiative of the 
parties concerned, he said, none of 
which had been imposed by govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Moulik did not favor including 
controversial provisions in the code 
such as those relating to warmonger- 
ing, fascism, or press monopolies. It 
might be better, he suggested, to insert 
provisions requesting press personnel 
to avoid anything which might incite 
national hatreds, violence or any form 
of discrimination. If it wished to suc- 
ceed in its task, the Sub-Commission 
must try to be conciliatory and take 
account of the wishes of all concerned. 


OBJECTIONS NOT CONVINCING Salvador 
P. Lopez, the expert from the Philip- 
pines and Vice-Chairman of the Sub- 
Commission, said that while a large 
majority of information enterprises 
and professional associations recog- 
nized the usefulness of an _ interna- 
tional code of ethics, some significant 
associations had disagreed. Mr. Lopez 
did not deny the validity of their ob- 
jections but he did not find them very 
convincing. He recalled the criticism 
which had preceded the drafting of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the moral value of which was 
now recognized. 


Mr. Lopez did not think there 
should be any penalties against violat- 
ing the code except those which the 
journalists themselves might be left to 
apply. Similarly, the implementation 
of the code should be left to the jour- 
nalists themselves. He favored the 
calling of an international conference. 


STRENGTHENING THE PEACE Ratko Pleic, 
representative of the Yugoslav ex- 
pert, said that the code should not be 
lightly rejected. It should be examined 
in the light of the existing situation in 
the field of information. The present 
role of the press, Mr. Pleic said, 
should be to strengthen peace between 
countries of different tendencies. The 
under-developed countries, where in- 
formation media were still small, 
favored the code as a means of pro- 
tecting themselves from interference 
by the foreign press. The code should 
be more professional in character and 
more closely linked to freedom of in- 
formation. It should emphasize moral 
sanctions, not from a desire to give 
governments an opportunity to inter- 
vene, but because press personnel had 
a very great influence on society which 
they must use in the interest of man- 
kind. 








PLEA FOR MORAL DISCIPLINE Azmi Bey, 
the Chairman, speaking in his per- 
sonal capacity as the expert from 
Egypt, spoke of the lack of under- 
standing of what the Sub-Commission 
stood for. While there was some justi- 
fication for fear of undue govern- 
mental influence in the field of free- 
dom of information—a fear shared by 
himself—there was no reason to be- 
lieve that such influence might be ex- 
ercised through the Sub-Commission 
which was composed not of repre- 
sentatives of governments, or even of 
organizations, but of free and inde- 
pendent experts, each answerable only 
to his own conscience. 

Azmi Bey noted that many British 
organizations had favored the code. 
The United States journalists had, 
however, opposed it, and Azmi Bey 
found their mistrust a little dif- 
ficult to understand. A country in 
which philanthropy was practised on 
such a large scale should have been 
more ready to welcome the benevolent 
impulse which led the United Nations 
to propose a moral discipline to be 
freely accepted by a profession which 
was the traditional guardian of free- 


dom of information. The United Na- 
tions had not done so with any thought 
of interference — the actual proposal 
had emanated from a group of free, 
independent experts from all parts of 
the world. 

Referring to Mr. Zonov’s remarks, 
Azmi Bey said that being a firm 
believer in absolute freedom of ex- 
pression, he found it difficult to place 
any curbs on freedom of expression or 
information. Only abuses of that free- 
dom should be suppressed. Desirous 
as he was of promoting peace and 
good international relations, he could 
not find it in his conscience to oblige 
all newspapers to preach those laud- 
able aims. The right and duty of every 
journalist was, at all times, to say 
what he honestly thought. 


PROFESSIONAL CONSCIENCE In the opin- 
ion of André Geraud, the expert from 
France, the code of ethics, in the 
final analysis, constituted an appeal to 
professional conscience. That goal 
could be achieved only by elaborating 
an inspiring and inspired text which 
did not exist at the moment. 

The project of a code was, to some 





extent, a step in the right direction, 
said Mr. Geraud, particularly at a 
time when the press was going through 
a difficult period in which the general 
trend, even in the countries of the 
West, seemed to be limitation rather 
than extension of the freedom of in- 
formation. 

Mr. Geraud could not agree that 
the code would facilitate governmental 
interference in freedom of informa- 
tion. Its principal disadvantage was 
that moral rules withut obligations or 
sanctions were worthless. Even if 
tribunals of honor were later estab- 
lished, the French expert said he could 
have little confidence in the judg- 
ments of tribunals composed of mem- 
bers of professional associations with 
limited participation and experience in 
journalism. 

The essential point, in Mr. Geraud’s 
opinion, was to foster independence 
and good faith among journalists who 
should look upon themselves as _his- 
torians of the contemporary scene. 


CONFERENCE PROPOSAL The recommen- 
dation to the Economic and Social 
Council to call an international pro- 
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Preamble 


Freedom of information and of the 
press is a fundamental human right and 
is the touchstone of all the freedoms con- 
secrated in the Charter of the United 
Nations and proclaimed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; it is essen- 
tial to the promotion and to the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

That freedom will be the better safe- 
guarded when the personnel of the press 
and of all other media of information 
constantly and voluntarily strive to main- 
tain the highest sense of responsibility, 
being deeply imbued with the moral obli- 
gation to be truthful and to search for 
the truth in reporting, in explaining and 
in interpreting facts. 

This International Code of Ethics is 
therefore proclaimed as a standard of 
professional conduct for all engaged in 
gathering, transmitting, disseminating and 
commenting on news and information and 
in describing contemporary events by the 
written word, by word of mouth or by 
any other means of expression. 


Article 1 


The personnel of the press and infor- 
mation should do all in their power to 
ensure that the information the public 
receives is factually accurate. They should 
check all items of information to the 
best of their ability. No fact should be 
wilfully distorted and no essential fact 
should be deliberately suppressed. 
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Article Il 


A high standard of professional con- 
duct requires devotion to the public in- 
terest. The seeking of personal advantage 
and the promotion of any private interest 
contrary to the general welfare, for what- 
ever reason, is not compatible with such 
professional conduct. 

Wilful calumny, slander, libel and un- 
founded accusations are serious profes- 
sional offences; so also is plagiarism. 

Good faith with the public is the 
foundation of good journalism. Any pub- 
lished information which is found to be 
harmfully inaccurate should be spon- 
taneously and immediately rectified. 
Rumor and unconfirmed news should be 
identified and treated as such. 


Article Il 


Only such tasks as are compatible with 
the integrity and dignity of the profes- 
sion should be assigned or accepted by 
personnel of the press and information, 
as also by those participating in the eco- 
nomic and commercial activities of in- 
formation enterprises. 

Those who make public any informa- 
tion or comment should assume full re- 
sponsibility for what is published unless 
such responsibility is explicitly disclaimed 
at the time. 

The reputation of individuals should be 
respected and information and comment 


on their private lives likely to harm their 
reputation should not be published un- 
less it serves the public interest, as 
distinguished from public curiosity. If 
charges against reputation or moral char- 
acter are made, opportunity should be 
given for reply. 

Discretion should be observed concern- 
ing sources of information. Professional 
secrecy should be observed in matters 
revealed in confidence; and this privilege 
may always be invoked to the furthest 
limits of law. 


Article 1V 


It is the duty of those who describe 
and comment upon events relating to a 
foreign country to acquire the necessary 
knowledge of such country which will 
enable them to report and comment ac- 
curately and fairly thereon. 


Article V 


This Code is based on the principle that 
the responsibility for ensuring the faith- 
ful observance of professional ethics rests 
upon those who are engaged in the pro- 
fession, and not upon any government. 
Nothing herein may therefore be in- 
terpreted as implying any justification for 
intervention by a government in any 
manner whatsoever to enforce observance 
of the moral obligations set forth in this 
Code. 
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fessional conference to prepare and 
accept a final text of an international 
code of ethics, and to take such further 
steps concerning its implementation as 
it considered advisable, was approved 
in a separate resolution. Proposed 
jointly by Karira Azkoul (Lebanon), 
Salvador P. Lopez (Philippines), and 
Alfredo Silva Carvallo (Chile), the 
resolution notes that the majority of 
organizations which submitted com- 
ments and suggestions were of the 
opinion that the code would serve a 
useful purpose. It also notes the 
strongly expressed opinion of many 
organizations that further work on the 
draft code is a matter which should 
be undertaken by professional workers 
in the media of information, “without 
governmental interference, national or 
international.” 

For preparatory arrangements to 
hold the conference, the Sub-Commis- 
sion has asked the Council to request 
the Secretary-General to set up an 
ad hoc committee of not more than 
five persons who should be representa- 
tives, on the broadest possible basis, of 
professional workers in all media of 
information. The Council is further 
asked to recommend that the seventh 
session of the General Assembly 
make’ necessary funds available for 
the successful conclusion of the pro- 
posed conference. 


The Sub-Commission has also rec- 
ommended to the Council to communi- 
cate the report of the Commission’s 
current session and all documents con- 
cerning the preparation of the code 
to national and international profes- 
sional associations, informing them at 
the same time that, in the opinion of 
those organs of the United Nations 
which have been associated with the 
drafting of the code, its further devel- 
opment is entirely a professional mat- 
ter, to be carried out without govern- 
mental interference on either the na- 
tional or the international plane. 


Opposing the proposal, Mr. Binder 
asked how a list of representatives to 
the proposed conference could be 
made, since no definitive list existed. 
Who would pay for it, he asked 
further, since if governments were 
asked for funds, they would expect 
something for their money. He con- 
sidered the draft code, as it stood, of 
only “historical interest.” He suggested 
it be merely circulated to organizations 
in the profession. 

With the world divided as it was 
now, Mr. Binder stated, he did not 
believe the time for such a conference 
was now or even in the near future. 
Even in the Sub-Commission, with 
only 12 members, there had been at 
least three abstentions on _ every 
principle incorporated in the present 
draft. 

Mr. Zonov opposed the calling of 
a conference because he believed the 
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draft of the code was not ready for 
consideration. It lacked certain pro- 
visions which he had proposed—such 
as combating nazi-fascist propaganda, 
racial discrimination and aggression— 
and which had been rejected. Perhaps, 
he hoped, the United Nations would 
one day again take up the document. 
At present, however, it should become 
only a part of the Sub-Commission’s 
record. 

Mr. Azkoul, replying to Mr. Binder, 
stated that the five-member prepara- 
tory committee was to deal with ex- 
actly the questions raised by the Unit- 
ed States expert. He pointed out that 
everything concerning the code was 
to be outside the scope of govern- 
ments. Implementation of the code’s 
principles was specifically to be a mat- 
ter for the professional conference to 
decide. 

As to the lack of unanimity, the 
Lebanese expert pointed out that there 
was no lack of agreement on the 
principles included but only on addi- 
tions or deletions which had been re- 
jected by a majority of the Sub-Com- 
mission. Even if the conference failed 
to adopt a final text, it would have 
great force by the mere fact of its 
having been convened to discuss the 
ethics of the profession. 

To Mr. Zonov, Mr. Azkoul said 
the code was at present only a draft. 
Perhaps the conference would reverse 
the present decision and accept the 
Soviet expert’s ideas. 

Mr. Waithman saw nothing wrong 
in the draft code’s “present paternity,” 
its approval by the Sub-Commission. 
None of the members, he held, wanted 
to see the code enforced anywhere. 
He agreed that it should be distributed 
widely, but nothing else was necessary. 
Perhaps that could be done by the 
ad hoc professional group mentioned 
in the resolution. 

After a paragraph by paragraph 
vote, the resolution was finally adopted 
by 6 votes to 2, with 4 abstentions. 


VOTING ON DRAFT CODE The revised 
draft code was finally adopted on 
March 14 by 7 votes to none, with 3 
absentions (Carroll: Binder, expert 
from the United States; Robert Waith- 
man, United Kingdom expert; and 


Vasily M. Zonov, expert from 
U.S.S.R.). 
Explaining his abstention, Mr. 


Waithman said he had not felt sure 
enough that he. could—or should— 
take the responsibility of advising his 
fellow newsmen on their ethics. More- 
over, he had realized that the code 
would be approved by the Sub-Com- 
mission whether he voted for it or not. 

Mr. Pleic pointed out that he had 
voted for the draft code because it 
contained rules of good conduct. He 
regretted, however, that the experts 
were unable to work out a document 
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that would better reflect 
problems. : 

Mr. Moulik held that the text repre- 
sented the greatest agreement possible 
at present. 

Mr. Azkoul, one of the original 
sponsors of the 1950 Montevideo draft 
which was the basis for this session’s 
discussion, said the principles con- 
tained in the draft would continue to 
serve a great cause; they opposed 
ideologies in which such considera- 
tions as country or political party 
were placed above truth. 

The Sub-Commission was con- 
gratulated on its completion of the 
draft by Dr. Gerhart Jacoby, of the 
World Jewish Congress, and Dr. Isaac 
Lewin, of Agudas Israel — both 
non-governmental organizations with 
consultative status, 

Dr. Jacoby expressed his organiza- 
tion’s satisfaction that a step had been 
taken toward implementation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Dr. Lewin termed the draft 
code “one of the great documents of 
civilized mankind.” 
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FELIX PALAVICINI OF 
LABOR COMMITTEE DIES 


Felix Fulgencio Palavicini, one of 
three members of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor established in 
March last year by the Economic and 
Social Council, died on February 9. 

Born in Teapa, Mexico, on March 
31, 1881, he served his country as a 
civil engineer, journalist and diplomat. 
In 1920, he became Mexico’s Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary to the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Spain and 
Italy. From 1938 to 1942, he was his 
country’s Ambassador to Argentina. 

A widely recognized expert on labor 
problems, he was invited in June 1951 
by the Secretary-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations and the Director-General 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion to serve on the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor. He served in 
this capacity until his death. 





CORRIGENDUM 


In a caption on the centrespread of 
pictures in the United Nations BUL- 
LETIN of February 15 (vol. XII, no. 
4) it was inadvertently stated that 
Mrs. Sekaninova Cakrtova, of Czecho- 
slovakia, “ is the first of her sex to 
lead an Assembly delegation.” 

Actually, the first woman to lead an 
Assembly delegation was Mme. Vija- 
yalakshmi Pandit, of India, her coun- 
try’s former Ambassador to Moscow 
and Washington. Mme. Pandit led the 
Indian delegation at the second part 
of the first Assembly session in 1946, 
and again at the second and third ses- 
sions in 1947 and 1948 respectively. 
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TASKS CONFRONTING COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


since the last decades of the 
eighteenth century in removing the 
various forms of discrimination against 
women to which they have been sub- 
jected for many hundreds of years. 
Nevertheless, there are still many parts 
of the world where they do not share 
equal rights with men to vote, to hold 
public office, or else where the educa- 
tional opportunities available to them 
are more limited than they are for 
members of the opposite sex, where 
they may be paid less for doing the 
same job as a man, even though their 
qualifications for the job are just as 
good. 

To help end these and other forms 
of inequality between the sexes is one 
of the tasks of the United Nations, as 
it seeks to promote human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion. The main instru- 
ment for this purpose is the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, set up 
in June 1946, the sixth session of 
which began in Geneva on March 
24. The Commission consists of repre- 
sentatives of eighteen countries 
elected by the Economic and Social 
Council for three-year terms of office. 


we progress has been made 


POLITICAL RIGHTS Political rights of 
women—the right to vote and to hold 
public office—will figure largely at 
the current session. As long ago as 
December 1946, the General As- 
sembly, by a unanimous vote, called 
on all Member states which had not 
already done so “to adopt measures 
necessary to fulfil the purposes and 
aims of the Charter . . . by granting 
to women the same political rights as 
men.” 

Accordingly, the Commission, the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly each year examine 
progress made. They do so on the 
basis of reports prepared by the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations. 
This information is circulated every 
year to all Member governments, a 
practice which, the Economic and 
Social Council has decided, should 
continue “until all women throughout 
the world have the same _ political 
rights as men.” 

Many improvements have taken 
place in the political status of women 
in different countries since the United 
Nations began its work. While these 
can be attributed to other factors in 
addition to the endeavors of the Unit- 
ed Nations, several tributes have been 
paid in legislatures to the stimulus 
provided by the Commission’s work. 
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As of October 12 last year, there 
were 56 countries in which women 
could vote on the same basis as men, 
according to the latest available report 
of the Secretary-General. Since 1945, 
when the United Nations came into 
being, 22 countries have taken action 
to extend full or limited franchise. The 
report notes changes in only two 
countries—El Salvador and Haiti— 
during the period September 1, 1950- 
October 12, 1951. The new constitu- 
tions adopted by each of these 
countries provided for extending the 
right of women to vote and hold 
public office. 

It is on the basis of this report that 
the problem and the progress made in 
solving it are again being reviewed at 
the Commission’s current session. 





DRAFT CONVENTION A further stage in 
the political field of the Commission’s 
activities was reached last year with 
the drafting of a Convention on Poli- 
tical Rights of Women. One of the 
main tasks facing the Commission in 
Geneva this year is to complete its 
work on this draft. 

By the present draft, governments 
signing and ratifying the Convention 
would agree to the following articles: 

(i) “Women shall be entitled to vote 
in all elections on the same conditions 
as men.” 

(ii) “Women shall be eligible for 
election to all publicly elected bodies, 
established by national law, on the same 
conditions as men.” 

(iii) “Women shall be entitled to hold 
public office to exercise all public func- 
tions established by national law, on the 
same conditions as men.” 


This draft convention will be con- 
sidered in the light of the comments 
of governments and their suggestions 
on how best to give effect to its under- 
lying principles. 


OTHER POLITICAL QUESTIONS To be ex- 
amined, too, is progress in the status 
of women in Trust and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Reports on this 
cover such matters as responsibilities 
for citizenship, social advancement, 
slavery, maternal and child health and 
education. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION Apart from its 
efforts to help women obtain equal 
political rights with men, the Com- 
mission also studies the problem of 
providing women with political edu- 
cation, especially where their acquisi- 
tion of these rights is a recent matter, 
to guide them in the exercise of their 
new rights. 





In this connection, the Commission 
last year approved a booklet on the 
subject for publication by the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations. This 
publication, issued earlier this year, is 
intended primarily for use by non- 
governmental organizations in con- 
sultative relationship with the United 
Nations. 


NATIONALITY PROBLEMS Another ques- 
tion specially studied by the Commis- 
sion arose from the need to eliminate 
hardships caused a woman in those 
cases where, on marrying or divorcing 
a man of another nationality, she may 
find herself in the position of being 
stateless, having two nationalities, or 
having lost her original nationality. To 
eliminate such hardships due to con- 
flicts in nationality laws, the Com- 
mission has proposed that an interna- 
tional convention on the nationality of 
married women be prepared for signa- 
ture and ratification by governments. 

The International Law Commission 
(Lc) has agreed to undertake the 
drafting of this Convention. On the 
basis of a recommendation by the 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
the Economic and Social Council last 
year expressed the hope that the ILc 
will endeavor to complete the drafting 
of this Convention as soon as possible. 
The ILc will take up this matter at its 
next meeting in May. 

A report on action taken so far has 
been prepared for the current session 
of the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 


STATUS IN PUBLIC LAW As part of its 
effort to help women secure equal 
status with men in public law, the 
Commission is also pressing for equal- 
ity of opportunity and treatment in 
public services and equality of treat- 
ment as far as civil liberties are con- 
cerned. 

Two reports on these matters are 
now before the Commission. One, en- 
titled Women in Public Services, gives 
information from eleven countries on 
the legal status of women with regard 
to civil, military, labor and jury 
service. The second, Civil Liberties 
for Women, contains information from 
seven governments on such matters as 
freedom of religion, speech and as- 
sembly, the status of women before 
the courts of these countries, and 
freedom of women to choose their 
spouses. 

Both these reports bring up to date 
information published in earlier re- 
ports. 


STATUS IN PRIVATE LAW The Commis- 
sion will also continue its work for 
removing discrimination against wom- 
en in the field of private law. Their 
status in family law is one of the 
main questions for discussion at the 
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current session. This raises such 
problems as those connected with mar- 
riage laws, age of consent, and the dis- 
solution of marriages. 

Of two reports presented to the 
Commission, One contains the sug- 
gestions requested of several non- 
governmental organizations for the 
changes they deem desirable in various 
legal systems to eliminate discrimina- 
tion against women as far as family 
law and property rights are concerned. 
The other contains information re- 
quested of governments on the legal 
treatment and status of women in the 
private law of their countries. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES Work to 
improve educational facilities and op- 
portunities for women in various parts 
of the world is undertaken in col- 
laboration with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). UNESCO has 
submitted a progress report to the 
Commission on its work in this sphere. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE The develop- 
ment of vocational guidance and 
technical training facilities for women 
is also studied by the Commission, with 
the collaboration of the International 
Labor Organization. The latter has 
submitted a report on this which ex- 
amines ‘trends in the employment of 
women in a number of economically 
developed and under-developed coun- 
tries, and discusses various specific 
problems involved: in the vocational 
guidance and training of girls and 
women. It also outlines the work of 
ILO in this field. 


EQUAL PAY Another object of the 
Commission is to secure general 
observance of the principle of equal 
pay for equal work for men and 
women workers. This is a principle 
laid down in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, adopted by the 
General Assembly in December 1948. 

It is also a principle on which ILo 
has acted. Last June, for instance, the 
International Labor Conference adopt- 
ed a convention giving effect to this 
principle, and members of ILo under- 
took to act promptly on the Confer- 
ence’s decisions. Two months later the 
Economic and Social Council, acting 
on the basis of a Commission recom- 
mendation of May 1951, urged Mem- 
bers of the United Nations which are 
not members of ILO to take or promote 
the legislative or other measures neces- 
sary to give effect to the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. At its 
present session, the Commission will 
consider a report on the action taken 
at the International Labor Conference. 


WOMEN IN UNITED NATIONS The role of 
women in the functioning of the Unit- 
ed Nations is another matter to be 
considered by the Commission, Last 
year it urged the Secretary-General to 
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continue to appoint women to senior 
positions in the Secretariat, and to 
supply up-to-date information on the 
nature and proportion of posts in the 
Secretariat occupied by women. He 
was, in addition, asked to invite in- 
formation from _ the _ specialized 
agencies not only on this point but 
also on qualifications required for 
professional positions in their respec- 
tive secretariats. This will serve as a 
basis for discussion at the current 
session. 

To be discussed, too, is the role of 
women in the technical assistance 
programs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. The Commission, 
it is expected, will consider not only 
the part taken by women in the execu- 
tion of these programs, but also the 
question of providing technical as- 
sistance to improve the status of 
women in such spheres as health, nu- 
trition and education. 


PRIORITIES AND PROGRAMS The Com- 
mission, further, will review its own 
work program to decide on priorities 
in view of the need, as affirmed by the 
General Assembly last February 4, 
“to ensure that international resources 
devoted to economic and social work 
should be concentrated on tasks of 
primary importance.” 

COMMUNICATIONS Among the other 
items on the Commission’s agenda is 
the examination of communications 
from various sources on the status of 
women, It has no power at present, 
however, to take any action on com- 
plaints of the violation of women’s 





rights made by individuals or groups. 
Communications dealing with the prin- 
ciples of improving the status of 
women are not treated as confidential, 
unless so desired by their authors. The 
identity of those sending in other com- 
munications, on the other hand, is not 
divulged, except where the authors 
do not object to having their identities 
known. 


ACTION ON DECISIONS The Commis- 
sion will also consider the results of 
the various recommendations it made 
last year for action by other United 
Nations organs, the specialized 
agencies or other bodies. This it will 
do on the basis of a report by the 
Secretary-General which describes 
action not only on the other items of 
its present agenda, but also on other 
topics of interest to it, such as: (i) the 
problem of Greek mothers deprived 
of their children; (ii) the question of 
ensuring wider recognition and legal 
protection of the professional status of 
nurses, and (iii) measures to alleviate 
the plight of survivors of nazi con- 
centration camps. : 

Also to be brought to the Com- 
mission’s attention is an account of the 
past year’s achievements of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. 

The final task before the Commis- 
sion is to prepare a report on the work 
of its session for examination by its 
parent body, the Economic and Social 
Council. Included in this report will 
be any recommendations which re- 
quire the Council’s endorsement be- 
fore they can be put into effect. 





TRIBUNAL IN LIBYA DELIVERS FIRST DECISION 


The three-member United Nations 
Tribunal in Libya delivered its first 
judgment in Tripoli on February 8. 

The Tribunal rejected a request by 
the Italian Government for interim 
measures of protection for property in 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, once Ital- 
ian and now taken over by the Libyan 
state. It also rejected a Libyan asser- 
tion that the Tribunal had no jurisdic- 
tion because negotiations were already 
taking place between the governments 
concerned. 

Italy filed its request for interim 
measures with the Tribunal against 
the British Government, then admin- 
istering the two Libyan provinces, on 
December 22, 1951. Italy asked that 
it be reinstated in the administration 
of its alienable patrimony (property 
which can be sold) in Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania; in buildings it would like 
to use for diplomatic and consular 
establishments in Libya: and in build- 
ings it wished to use as schools for 
the Italian community. 

Libya became independent on De- 
cember 24, 1951, and the Tribunal 
then ruled that the new Government 
was to be considered a co-defendant, 
with the United Kingdom. Libya, 


however, contended that, since nego- 
tiations on this matter were going on 
between the new state and Italy as 
well as between Italy and the United 
Kingdom, there was no dispute and 
the Tribunal had no jurisdiction. 

The Tribunal decided that such ne- 
gotiations did not impede the parties 
from bringing before it one or more 
of the questions being discussed. 

In its answer to the Italian request 
for interim measures, Libya stated 
that “a Court will only grant interim 
protection if this is necessary to pre- 
serve the property.” This, the Tribunal 
stated in its ruling, was a proper 
understanding of the procedure. 

In its request, Italy stated—‘‘on the 
question of the danger it seeks to 
remedy” that, when British adminis- 
tration ended in Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica, the properties listed would 
have no administering agency. Libya 
answered that the custodians of prop- 
erty under the British administration 
had been retained in their posts and 
would continue to function under 
Libyan direction. This, in the Tribu- 
nal’s estimation, “solves in a satisfac- 
tory manner the problem which the 
(Italian) Agent posed in his request.” 
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SLOW PROGRESS OF NEGOTIATIONS 
FOR AN ARMISTICE IN KOREA 


HE Korean armistice negotiations 

concerning truce supervision ar- 
rangements and prisoners of war con- 
tinued during the period of March 4 
to 20, but little progress was reported 
in the daily communiques from the 
United Nations Command. 

Repeatedly the Command re-em- 
phasized its position that no prisoners 
of war should be forcibly returned to 
the Chinese-North Koreans, while the 
latter consistently reiterated that they 
would never accept voluntary repa- 
triation. 

The Chinese-North Koreans, too, 
continued to refuse to furnish the 
Unified Command with a list of 
50,000 Republic of Korea prisoners 
of war admittedly captured by their 
forces. The Unified Command, on the 
other hand, pointed out that there 
could be no agreement until all Uni- 
fied Command personnel captured by 
the other side were satisfactorily ac- 
counted for and until they were prop- 
erly listed as and granted the rights 
of prisoners of war. 

On March 8, the Unified Command 
reported that the Chinese-North Ko- 
reans that day had stated that unless 
the Command ceased immediately its 
“lawless activities’—meaning failure 
to prevent prisoners of war from ex- 
pressing their opposition to forced 





THE TAEGU RELIEF HOSPITAL, a former 
school, can care for 600 in-patients despite 
only improvised facilities. In this laboratory, 
developed by the United Nations Civil Assist- 
ance Command in Korea, Erik V. Spangfort, 
of Copenhagen, instructs a Korean assistant 
as a Korean woman doctor makes a test. 
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repatriation—they would develop “be- 
yond the scope of the Korean ques- 
tion.” There was no immediate ampli- 
fication of this “vague threat,” and, as 
the meaning went unexplained, the 
communists were told that attempts to 
intimidate the Unified Command 
would be fruitless—that an armistice 
or truce on prisoner-of-war matters 
would be reached through negotiation, 
not dictation by the Chinese-North 
Koreans. 


REMOVAL OF PRISONERS Meanwhile, the 
Command flatly contradicted a _ re- 
peated Chinese-North Korean asser- 
tion that no Command personnel had 
been removed from Korea after cap- 
ture. It had evidence, the Command 
said, that some of its soldiers had 
been transferred to Harbin, Man- 
churia. 

On March 13, the Command re- 
peated a previous request for an ex- 
planation of what the other side 
termed ‘a new proposal,” made on 
March 5, for solving the basic pris- 
oner-of-war question. Careful study 
of the Chinese-North Korean state- 
ments of that and subsequent days had 
failed to uncover any new approach to 
the problem. The communists did not 
reply directly to the request for clari- 
fication. 

Up to March 14, the prisoner-of- 
war discussions had taken place be- 
tween sub-delegations of the two sides. 
On that date, the Unified Command 
suggested that staff officers now ex- 
plore the implications of the recently 
expressed positions in an effort to find 
ways of making progress. The Chi- 
nese-North Koreans agreed the next 
day, and the discussions were returned 
to the staff officer level on March 16, 
when several preliminary questions by 
the Unified Command, aimed at clari- 
fication, were taken under considera- 
tion by the other side. 


TRUCE SUPERVISION Throughout this 
period, meanwhile, the discussions on 
truce supervision arrangements were 
continuing in another group, also at 
the staff officer level. Here the major 
points of difference concerned the 
number of ports of entry, the scope 
of inspection by neutral nations, and 
the non-acceptability of the U.S.S.R. 
as a member of the neutral supervis- 
ory organ. At one stage, too, the 
Chinese-North Koreans raised the 
possibility of applying the proposed 
armistice provisions not only to Korea 
but to adjacent territories outside 
Koreas 

On March 14, a broad Unified Com- 
mand suggestion to negotiate toward 
possible revision of the views of both 





THE 10TH CORPS COMMANDER, Major- 

General Williston B. Palmer, pins a silver 

star for gallantry in battle on Second Lievu- 

tenant An Jae Yong, of the Republic of 
Korea Army. 


sides on all remaining unsolved issues 
other than Chinese-North Korean 
nomination of the Soviet Union to the 
supervisory commission was not ac- 
cepted. 

The next day, the communists 
stated that their position was un- 
changed on the number of ports of 
entry—five; deletion of the require- 
ment for both sides not to redispose 
their military forces; and the require- 
ment for both sides to report the lo- 
cation of major units. 


COMPROMISE MOVE On March 16, the 
Unified Command proposed a com- 
promise solution to five points of 
continued disagreement, but made it 
clear that the offer was conditional on 
final, detailed agreement on all five 
points. The Unified Command took 
the communists’ response to be an ac- 
ceptance of the offer. 

Discussions on five ports of entry 
to be used by each side during the 
armistice began the next day. The 
Unified Command pointed out that 
many ports originally proposed by the 
Chinese-North Koreans for the use of 
the Command were inadequate and 
ports in name only. The communists 
again contended that the city limits of 
places named should be the confines 
of neutral inspection team activity un- 
less specific provision were made to 
extend the areas. They also objected 
to the Unified Command’s use of the 
key aerial port of entry at Taegu. 

On March 19, Unified Command 
staff officers suggested modifications 
of the list to comply with the other 
side’s views. Airfields and other trans- 
portation facilities, either sea or air, 
associated with the places named 
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would be included, the Unified Com- 
mand made clear. 


AGREEMENT ON PORTS The next day, 
the names of five ports of entry to be 
used by each side were agreed to, after 
a Unified Command proposal dropped 
the controversial Chinnampo-Pyon- 
gyang airfield. The Chinese-North 
Koreans, however, were not prepared 
to initiate detailed talks on the size 
of the areas around each port which 
would be subject to inspection by the 
neutral nations. Rail facilities or sea- 
ports associated with each city would 
be within the scope of the inspection 
teams, but the limits would be de- 
termined separately for each of the 
ten places. 

The ports through which supplies 
and troop replacements will be chan- 
nelled during the armistice will be 
Sinanju, Sinuiju, Manpojin, Chong- 
jin, and Hungnam, in the north, and 
Pusan, Taegu, Inchon, Kangnung, and 
Kunsan, in the south. 





MR. LIE’S REPRESENTATIVE 
PAYS VISIT TO KOREA 


In Korea on a regular periodic 
visit as the personal representative of 
the Secretary-General, Andrew W. 
Cordier, Mr. Lie’s Executive Assistant, 
met on March 12 with Syngman Rhee, 
President of the Republic of Korea. 
While in Korea Mr. Cordier conferred 
with the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea and, on relief matters, with 
officials of the United Nations Civil 
Assistance Command and the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy. Mr. Cordier visited the United 
Nations military cemetery, a Swedish 
field hospital, and the Danish hospital 
ship Jutlandia (see page 296), as well 
as orphanages, prisoner-of-war com- 
pounds, and a women’s university. To 
a press conference at Pusan, Mr. 
Cordier emphasized that his visit to 
Korea had no connection with the 
cease-fire negotiations there. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL'S 
SESSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS PACTS 


NSTRUCTIONS which will enable 

the Commission on Human Rights 
to complete its tasks on the draft 
covenants and on measures of imple- 
mentation are to be formulated at the 
special session of the Economic and 
Social Council which began at United 
Nations Headquarters on March 24. 

At its sixth session, the General 
Assembly had requested the Council 
to hold a special session before the 
Commission’s eighth session (which 
will open on April 14) and to give it 
necessary instructions to complete the 
work entrusted to it before the end of 
the Council’s next regular session. Ac- 
cording to this schedule, the Commis- 
sion is to complete its work on the 
draft covenants during its forthcoming 
session. This will then be considered 
by the Council at its fourteenth session, 
expected to last from June 14 to August 
1. The Council’s drafts will then be 
submitted to the General Assembly’s 
seventh session next September. 

The Council is required to instruct 
the Commission in accordance with 
six decisions of the Assembly, which 
can be summarized as follows: 


(A) TWO COVENANTS The Assembly 
requested the Council to ask the Com- 
mission to draft two covenants, one 
containing civil and political rights, 
and the other economic, social, and 
cultural rights. These are to be sub- 
mitted simultaneously to the Assem- 
bly’s seventh session “in order that 
the Assembly may approve the two 
covenants simultaneously and open 
them at the same time for signature.” 
Further, “in order to emphasize the 
unity of the aim in view, and to 
ensure respect for the observance of 
human rights,” the two covenants are 
to contain as many similar provisions 
as possible, “particularly in so far 
as the reports to be submitted by the 
states are concerned.” 





MR. LIE’S COMMENTS ON. NEGOTIATIONS 


“The United Nations wants to 
end the fighting and will certainly 
continue every effort to achieve an 
armistice,” Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie told a press conference March 13. 

‘However, during recent months, he 
had asked himself more and more 
often if the North Koreans and their 
Chinese allies equally desired an arm- 
istice. The way the negotiations had 
been going recently could not help 
but cause new doubts on that. 

That was why he was now less op- 
timistic than before, for, despite the 
many delays and disappointments, he 
had consistently expressed hopes that 
the negotiations would succeed. 

“There is still a chance for an arm- 
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istice,” he said, “but it is not as good 
as it was and it will not get better 
unless the other side demonstrates 
they really want a fair and reasonable 
agreement.” 

Later, on a television program orig- 
inating at United Nations Headquar- 
ters, Mr. Lie remarked that never be- 
fore in history, so far as he knew, 
had negotiations for an armistice gone 
on for nine months. 

“I think we should never give up 
or retire from negotiations,” he said, 
however. “I am quite sure that the 
Unified Command will go on with 
the negotiations as long as the other 
party comes to the meetings. We have 
to goon.... 


(B) REVISION OF ARTICLES The As- 
sembly also asked the Council to 
request the Commission, when revis- 
ing the articles on economic, social, 
and cultural rights, to take into ac- 
count the views expressed during the 
discussion of the draft in the Assem- 
bly, as well as such views as the gov- 
ernments of Member states, special- 
ized agencies, and non-governmental 
organizations may advance. 
(C) RIGHT OF _ SELF - DETERMINATION 
The Assembly decided to include in 
one or both of the proposed cove- 
nants an article on the right of all 
peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion in these words: “All peoples shall 
have the right of self-determination.” 
The article is to stipulate that all 
states, including those having respon- 
sibility for the administration of non- 
self-governing territories, should pro- 
mote the realization of that right in 
conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations; and 
that states having responsibility for the 
administration of non-self-governing 
territories should promote the realiza- 
tion of that right “in relation to the 
peoples of such territories.” In ad- 
dition, the Assembly asked the Com- 
mission to prepare recommendations 
concerning “international respect for 
the self-determination of peoples.” 
The Assembly requested that the 
Council ask the Commission to give 
this question priority. 
(D) RESERVATIONS The Assembly 
felt that provisions concerning the ad- 
missibility or non-admissibility of 
reservations, and the effect to be at- 
tributed to them, should be included 
in the two proposed covenants, in 
particular as regards the validity of 
these instruments between the states 
making reservations and other states 
ratifying them. The Assembly asked 
the Council to request the Commis- 
sion to insert clauses to this effect. 


(E) IMPLEMENTATION MEASURES A 
number of proposals and documents 
concerning measures of implementa- 
tion were submitted by delegations to 
the Third Committee of the Assembly. 
The Assembly requested the Council 
to forward them to the Commission 
as additional working papers, and to 
ask it to submit its recommendations 
to the Assembly’s seventh session. 


(F) SPANISH TERM Lastly, the As- 
sembly decided that, in future, in all 
United Nations documents and publi- 
cations in Spanish, as well as in the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the draft covenant, the 
words derechos humanos should be 
used instead of the words derechos del 
hombre, used at present. 
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A Korean doctor; Dr. Kim Yoon Bon (left), who is learning up-to-date medical practices by observing 
the techniques of the Danish doctors, makes his rounds with Anna Roelsgaard, a Copenhagen nurse. 


In the children’s ward, this six-year-old Korean gets a daily hot water therapy bath from Ruth Jorgensen, of 
Saby Nakskoy, Denmark, to restore strength to a shattered leg which has been rebuilt with plastic surgery. The Jutlandia, with a medical and |dminis 
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and |\Mministrative staff numbering 100, accommodates 300 patients. 





Post-operative therapy for Koreans who have undergone 
chest surgery is supervised here by two Copenhagen 
physiotherapy nurses, Elizabeth Boettern and Albick Larsen. 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL SURVEYS A YEAR 
OF PROGRESS IN WESTERN SAMOA 


HE continued progress toward self- 

government or independence in 
Western Samoa has evoked expressions 
of satisfaction by a majority of the 
Trusteeship Council. The Council, on 
March 11, completed its examination 
of New Zealand’s annual report on 
its administration of the South Seas 
Trust Territory. During a five-day ap- 
praisal of the report, which covered 
the period April-December 1950, 
members questioned the Special Rep- 
resentative of the Administering Au- 
thority, J. B. Wright, on current con- 
ditions and developments. 

Mr. Wright outlined the main 
developments in Western Samoa 
during the past twelve months and 
supplemented the information in the 
report. He explained that this covered 
a nine-month period only because the 
Government’s financial year had been 
changed to coincide with the calendar 
year, Future reports would cover a 
twelve-month period, from January 1 
to December 31. 1951 had been a year 
of substantial and steady progress. 
There had been elections for the 
Legislative Assembly; the Assembly 
had held two sessions; it had worked 
in harmony with the Fono of Faipule. 
Relations between the Executive 
Government and the Legislative As- 
sembly had been most satisfactory. 
During the current year it was pro- 
posed that legislative provision be 
made in New Zealand for an Execu- 
tive Council to advise the High Com- 
missioner. The membership of the 
Council would probably be the High 
Commissioner as President, the Hon- 
orable Fautua, the Secretary to the 
Government, the Secretary of Samoan 
Affairs and the Crown Solicitor, ex 
officio, three Samoan members of the 
Legislative Assembly, and one Europ- 
ean member of the Assembly to be 
appointed by the High Commissioner. 
The public finances of the territory 
had shown a satisfactory surplus. 
Trade had reached record figures. 
Public works had expanded and there 
had been substantial progress in road 
building, water supplies, hospital and 
hydroelectric development. 


ELECTIONS Reporting on the elections 
held last April for the Legislative As- 
sembly, Mr. Wright said that after 
these had taken place a meeting held 
under the chairmanship of a defeated 
Samoan candidate resulted in the for- 
mation of the “Samoa Democratic 
Party,” which claimed a membership 
of some 300 Samoans and had as one 
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of its principal aims a system of uni- 
versal adult suffrage which would re- 
move the need for the Fono of Fai- 
pule, (a body comprising 41 Samoan 
members, representing territorial con- 
stituencies based on the traditional 
districts and sub-districts of the terri- 
tory). It was not, however, at present 
an important element in local politics, 
although its formation indicated that 
some improved form of suffrage ac- 
ceptable to the Samoans could be 
introduced in the not too distant 
future. The Minister of Island Terri- 
tories during his meeting with the 
leaders of the territory had spoken 
plainly on the subject of universal 
suffrage and its relation to self-govern- 
ment. The subject was occupying the 
thought of responsible Samoans and 
Was engaging the attention of the 
Administering Authority. 

The Fono of Faipule continued to 
exercise its statutory right “to consider 
such matters relative to the welfare of 
the Samoan people as of their own 
initiative they think proper, or as may 
be submitted to them by the High 
Commissioner, and to express their 
opinions and make their recommenda- 
tions to the High Commissioner.” It 
also continued to submit nominations 
for district officials. 

It was significant that the new mem- 





bers of the Legislative Assembly had 
come from the ranks of the Fono and 
that almost all the old returned mem- 
bers had had previous experience. 
There was a noticeable tendency to 
elect younger men with some know- 
ledge of Western ways to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and the new Assembly 
was therefore regarded as a more virile 
and able body than the old. 


VILLAGE GOVERNMENT The report of 
the Commission set up to enquire into 
the organization of district and village 
government in Western Samoa was 
receiving close attention. To adopt the 
recommendations in toto would be to 
crystallize Samoan custom and en- 
shrine it in law when its natural 
fluidity should be functioning to the 
maximum. It was felt that such a 
course would not bring to the fore the 
element of democracy which the 1950 
Visiting Mission had found to be 
implicit in Samoan society. 

Mr. Wright recalled that a year ago 
the Special Representative had in- 
formed the Council that the total trade 
for 1950 had been about £2,500,000, 
a record for the territory. That record 
had been broken in 1951. The trade 
statistics for that year showed a total 
figure of just on £3,000,000. Imports 
had risen by £100,000 and copra ex- 


In addition to this and district dispensary 


hospitals, two mobile clinics are in operation in the territory and a third is being established. 
The annual report stated that the total medical staff increased to 134 by the end of 1950. 
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ports by the same figure, but the 
principal reason for the increase was 
the cocoa export figures, which had 
reached the remarkable total of 3,212 
tons, valued at £801,000. Rubber had 
once again figured in the list of ex- 
ports. Twenty-seven tons, valued at 
£14,232, had been exported during 
the year. There had been a drop in the 
export of bananas, owing to a severe 
drought, which had also affected taro, 
the staple root crop, with the result 
that thousands’ of cases of bananas, 
destined for New Zealand, had been 
used locally for food. The Department 
of Agriculture, which had been re- 
established at the end of 1949, was 
making steady progress. 

Referring to the rhinoceros beetle 
pest Mr. Wright said the wasp, 
Scolia Ruficornis, was definitely “es- 
tablished” in the territory and evidence 
of its practical effect as a predator of 
the beetle was awaited with interest. 
In the meantime, the program of plan- 
tation hygiene which had had marked 
success in combating the beetle con- 
tinued to be strictly enforced. 


CONSTRUCTOIN Despite the limitations 
imposed by manpower and material 
difficulties, the past year had been one 
of great activity for the Public Works 
Department, Mr. Wright continued. In 
addition to building construction for 
the health and education services, 
there had been further progress in 
road construction, water supplies and 
hydroelectric development. Completed 
main, secondary and plantation roads 
now totalled 245 miles, a further 
twenty-eight and a half miles were 
under construction and a_ further 
thirty-seven miles would be begun as 
soon as labor and equipment could be 
be obtained. Work on new water sup- 
plies had been held up by shortages, 
but £30,000-worth of pipes had been 
ordered. That supply, together with 
the balance of an outstanding order 
from Australia, would be sufficient at 
least to make a start with some of the 
ten additional projected schemes for 
Upolu and Savaii, (the two main 
islands of the territory.) 

With regard to education, the dual 
immediate aims were: first, to provide 
a group of boys and girls selected on 
the basis of ability and leadership with 
a comprehensive knowledge of both 
the European and the Samoan ways 
of life; secondly, to provide a mini- 
mum level of education for the mass 
of the children who would continue 
to have the village as their environ- 
ment. 

As far as the first of those aims was 
concerned, the main school block of 
the new Samoa College was nearing 
completion and one wing was expect- 
ing to be ready for occupation by the 
middle of March. The present “ac- 
celerate” school and the high school 
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would be transferred to that wing as 
the nucleus of the new College. When 
completed, and the staff appointed, 
the College would gradually grow to 
its proposed size, although it was not 
anticipated that it would have its full 
quota of 300 students for possibly 
five years. 

The Administering Authority was 
continuing with the New Zealand 
scholarship scheme and up to the end 
of 1951 scholarships had been awarded 
to seventy-five students, of whom eight 
had returned to Samoa and were now 
employed by the Government. Seven- 
teen had completed their school edu- 
cation and were receiving specialized 
training in New Zealand. 

The Training College had reached 
its maximum enroilment of 170 
students and its resources were strained 
to the limit to meet the requirements 
of the village schools. However, the 
students who graduated from the Col- 
lege each year would only be suffi- 
cient to replace those teachers who left 
the service or who were not satisfac- 
tory. As the number of pupils in each 
village school had already passed the 
maximum which the available staff 
could teach, the problem of educating 
the additional 2,000 children reaching 
school age each year remained acute. 

The results of a population census, 
held on September 25, 1951, showed 
that there were 78,372 persons of 
Samoan status and 4,756 persons of 
European status in the territory—a 
total of 83,128. 





Turning to health conditions Mr. 
Wright said that the staffing situation 
had improved. In addition to the 


MORE SAMOANS are being appointed to administrative posts, according to the annual report 


Director of Health there were now 
four medical officers, one of whom 
was part Samoan—a fact which had 
caused great satisfaction among the 
local poulation. To bring the establish- 
ment up to full strength, a senior medi- 
cal officer had just been appointed and 
was expected to arrive in the territory 
shortly. Several medical appointments 
had been made possible by an amend- 
ment to the provisions of the Samoa 
Act. Under this, a person could be 
appointed as medical officer not with- 
standing the fact that he was not 
registered in New Zealand, or the 
United Kingdom, if he was the holder 
of a certificate from the Medical 
Council of New Zealand to the effect 
that he had attained a standard equi- 
valent to that required for registration 
in New Zealand as a medical practi- 
tioner. 

The establishment of Samoan medi- 
cal practitioners now stood at thirty- 
one, of whom about two-thirds were 
employed in the districts. In conclu- 
sion, the Special Representative be- 
lieved that the report showed that the 
territory was continuing to make 
satisfactory progress toward the ac- 
knowledge aim of self-government. 


GENERAL DEBATE Council members then 
questioned the Special Representative 
on various developments, showing 
particular interest in the degree of 
social progress in the territory. During 
the ensuing general debate, several 
representatives expressed satisfaction 
over the territory’s financial surplus, 
the increased trade figures, the expan- 
sion of public works, roads and water 





and, at the end of 1950, the principal officers of three departments were Samoans or part- 
Samoans. Above: clerical staff of the Public Works Department which is almost entirely Samoan. 
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supplies, and the steady development 
of medical services. Some doubts were 
forthcoming concerning the pace of 
educational advancement, with a 
number of members voicing regrets 
at the lack of secondary educational 
facilities in the territory. 

M. C. D. Kridakon, of Thailand, 
the first speaker, thought it clear from 
the annual report and the additional 
information furnished by the Special 
Representative that the pace of poli- 
tical development in Western Samoa 
had been accelerated during the last 
two years. His delegation compliment- 
ed the Administering Authority on the 
practices of making bilingual broad- 
casting of the Legislative Assembly’s 
debates, but wondered whether this 
service might be complemented by 
bilingual publication and free distribu- 
tion of the Assembly’s debates. What 
was heard might soon be forgotten, 
said Mr. Kridakon, but publication 
would keep the issues alive. It might 
also provide the solution of a difficulty 
mentioned by the Special Representa- 
tive of a district member taiking 
“merely to convince the people of his 
district of what a fine member he is.” 
Members might be more careful about 
what they said if it were put down in 
print and _ subsequently circulated 
among the people. 

Mr. Kridakon considered the forma- 
tion of the Samoan Democratic Party 
an encouraging sign and hoped the 
Administering Authority would do all 
in its power to foster the development 
of sound political groups. It might be 
advisable to consider passing legisla- 
tion to ensure responsibility of parties 


TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND nuts a day are handled at this factory in Western Samoa, yielding 


to their members, especially with 
respect to the management of party 
funds. Another step in the right direc- 
tion was the Administration’s measures 
to allow local appointees in the public 
service to go to New Zealand for train- 
ing with the relevant departments of 
the New Zealand government. Mr. 
Kridakon hoped this privilege would 
be further expanded by the Admin- 
istering Authority. 

General satisfaction with the prog- 
ress being achieved was also expressed 
by Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, who 
regretted however that completion of 
various projects had been prevented 
by recruitment difficulties and short- 
ages of materials. With regard to 
copra prices, Mr. Ryckmans suggested 
that contracts might be reviewed from 
time to time, in order that prices paid 
to producers might be in keeping with 
world market prices. The Belgian rep- 
resentative maintained that in apply- 
ing a preferential tariff, the territory's 
obligations to the United Nations 
should be taken into account and all 
Member states should be _ treated 
equally. 


“MOMENTOUS YEAR” ‘The year of 1951 
was “a momentous year” in Western 
Samoa, said W. A. C. Mathieson, of 
the United Kingdom, who thought the 
period had been marked particularly 
by political progress. Mr. Mathieson 
urged members to take into account 
the special characteristics of the terri- 
tory, which could not be altered by 
any action of the Administering Au- 
thority. It was comparatively isolated 
—over two thousand miles from 





about three tons of desiccated coconut. In order to further increase output new machinery has 
been installed at the factory, which employs 240 Samoans. 
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VILLAGE CUSTOM 


Mr. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., ask- 
ed about the traditional reasons for 
the social pressure, or ostracism in 
villages, referred to in the administra- 
tive report. The Special Representa- 
tive replied that a person might be 
banished from his village or ostra- 
cised if he had committed an offence 
against Samoan custom and the gen- 
eral rules of the village as drawn up 
by the Council of Matai. For exam- 
ple, a person could be ostracized if he 
consistently failed to observe a cur- 
few on which the village had decided. 

He explained that the Samoan vil- 
lage was organized on a community 
basis; every member had to work in 
the plantations and bring gifts to the 
pastor or the Matai. If any person 
failed to play his full part or was 
consistently a nuisance, he would be 
ostracised. The village communities, 
however, were becoming less and less 
self-contained as the social system be- 
came exposed to Western influence, 
and if today a man did not like life 
in his own village, he could easily 
move to another. 





Australia and New Zealand, and five 
thousand from the Pacific coast of 
North America and was _ therefore 
distant from areas of commercial acti- 
vity. Its position in fact, was a dis- 
advantage. Originally, it had no poli- 
tical unity and the establishment of 
modern governmental organs had re- 
sulted from its contact with the West. 
This contrasted markedly with the 
position which had existed in Tonga, 
and, to a lesser degree, in Fiji, where 
there was already a unified administra- 
tion and a well-established hierarchy 
with which Europeans could negotiate. 


The present features of Samoan 
governmental organization were, there- 
fore, not very old but were already 
ingrained into the habits of the people. 
The traditional “family organization” 
had great value as a stable basis of 
society and, in the United Kingdom’s 
view, the Administering Authority 
would be well advised to build on that 
basis and not do anything to weaken 
its authority or destroy its efficacy. 

With reference to the territory’s 
copra exports, Mr. Mathieson felt 
there was little point in talking of “a 
world price for copra” since the price 
of the commodity depended basically 
upon such factors as transport, insur- 
ance, processing and handling com- 
pared with the actual cost of produc- 
tion, The British Food Ministry nego- 
tiated with Western Samoa purely on 
commercial principles; prices were 
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obviously affected by the quantities 
of copra purchased in relation to the 
quantities available. Under those cir- 
cumstances it was difficult to compare 
the price paid with a so-called “world 
price.” 

New Zealand was to be congratulat- 
ed on its efforts to diversify the terri- 
tory’s economy, but diversification 
should not be pursued simply for its 
own sake, if it were established that 
the traditional commodities were more 
profitable. Expressing confidence that 
the Administering Authority was 
working sincerely to attain the objec- 
tives of the Trusteeship System in 
Western Samoa, Mr. Mathieson sug- 
gested that it might be possible to 
set up some kind of municipal govern- 
ment in Apia, the capital, which might 
later be extended to the more conser- 
vative rural areas of the territory. 

The Administering Authority was 
also commended by Enrique de Mar- 
chena, of the Dominican Republic, 
who considered that substantial pro- 
gress had been made, especially in 
the political sphere. He suggested, 
however, that the status of the in- 
digenous inhabitants be studied close- 
ly, as it Was important to avoid any 
confusion in the matter of personal 
status. It was regrettable that the 1951 
census had not included the neces- 
sary data for drawing up a civil reg- 
ister. There was a pressing need for 
this. With regard to social matters Mr. 
de Marchena suggested that plans be 
made for granting women greater par- 
ticipation in the territory’s affairs. The 
establishment of groups such as the 
foyers sociaux of Ruanda-Urundi and 
the women’s clubs of Tanganyika 
should be encouraged. 


POLITICAL EVOLUTION Francis B. Sayre, 
of the United States, considered the 
recent elections to the Legislative As- 
sembly as “highly encouraging.” It was 
also gratifying to learn of the ten- 
dency to elect younger men to re- 
sponsible posts and to see expanded 
use of the secret ballot by the Fono 
of Faipule. The latter development, to- 
gether with the beginning of organized 
political activity, had important im- 
plications with regard to the terri- 
tory’s political evolution. 

Mr. Sayre was particularly interested 
in the report of the Commission on 
District and Village Government which 
he felt reflected a great deal of effort. 
His delegation was pleased to note, 
nevertheless, that the Administering 
Authority recognized the danger of 
crystalizing local government institu- 
tions at this juncture. The Commis- 
sion’s report should be carefully 
studied, bearing in mind the funda- 
mental need to ensure a gradual evo- 
lution of traditional and customary 
institutions toward more modern 
forms. 
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In the economic field, the continu- 
ed population pressure in Western 
Samoa emphasized the need for ex- 
panding and diversifying the economic 
life. Every effort should be made to 
persuade the Samoans to avoid a static 
conception of government expenditure 
and to take advantage of the continu- 
ing prosperity for the long-range bene- 
fit of the country. Recalling his dele- 
gation’s interest in the establishment 
of an adequate taxation structure, Mr. 
Sayre stressed the importance of a 
taxation policy based on wider con- 
siderations of national income, future 
economic possibilities and population 
trends. He hoped the proposals for re- 
vising the tax structure would not be 
unduly delayed. The possibility of re- 
ceiving technical assistance from the 
United Nations or the specialized agen- 
cies should also be fully explored, 
particularly with regard to an eco- 
nomic survey of the territory. 


EDUCATION ‘The vital importance of 
educational advancement in the terri- 
tory’s development toward self-govern- 
ment was stressed by several represen- 
tatives, who regretted that the educa- 
tional position was not so satisfactory 
as might have been expected. Mr. 





“LIQUOR FOR MEDICINAL 
PURPOSES” 


The representative of China, Dr. 
Shih-Shun Liu, during questions on 
social advancement in Western Samoa, 
referred to a table in the Administer- 
ing Authority’s report showing that 
liquor imported into the territory for 
“medicinal purposes” during the pe- 
riod under review included the follow- 
ing: whisky, 2,058 gallons; brandy, 
880 gallons; gin, 1,150 gallons; beer 
and stout, 24,244 gallons. These fig- 
ures seemed to indicate “a considerable 
amount” of liquor and spirits for 
medicinal purposes, and Dr. Liu asked 
for an explanation. 

In reply, the Special Representative, 
Mr. Wright, said that it all depended 
on the meaning of the term “medi- 
cine.” Under the old mandate system 
there was complete prohibition, where- 
as now there was only control in the 
interests of the indigenous inhabitants. 
The figures were not large when con- 
sidered in relation to the total popu- 
lation of about 83,000. The territory’s 
liquor laws were now under discus- 
sion and had been one of the subjects 
considered during the recent visit of 
the Minister of the Island Territories 
of New Zealand. Mr. Wright added: 
“We do hope that in the future we 
will be able to straighten out our 
laws so that they are a little more in 
accordance with facts.” 





Kridakon, of Thailand, thought that 
secondary education was “still in em- 
bryo.” Meanwhile, more Samoan stu- 
dents should be given scholarships to 
complete their education in New Zeal- 
and, pending the organization of 
higher education in the territory itself. 
Mr. Ryckmans felt the educational 
position seemed somewhat confused; 
there were many schools of different 
types which did not follow the same 
curricula and co-operation between the 
government and private educational in- 
stitutions, such as missions, would be 
welcomed and would promote educa- 
tional progress without taxing the ter- 
ritory’s limited budget. 

Endorsing this view, Mr. de Mar- 
chena held that positive steps should 
be taken by the Council to ask the 
various Administering Authorities to 
submit specific plans for development 
in such fields as education, health and 
social services. Progress in the use of 
educational broadcasts in Western 
Samoa was gratifying and Mr. de Mar- 
chena said he would offer certain 
recommendations on the subject to 
the drafting committee on the West- 
ern Samoan report. Other representa- 
tives welcomed the continued use of 
broadcasting as a medium of educa- 
tion. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, hoped it 
would be possible to abolish school 
fees altogether. The development of 
the Malifa Girls’ School in the teach- 
ing of domestic economy was an im- 
portant step, since it actively promot- 
ed better child-care, hygiene and simi- 
lar subjects, vital to the future gen- 
erations. Pointing to pictures display- 
ed to the Council, showing Samoan 
schoolgirls going barefoot, Mr. Khal- 
idy urged that they should be persuad- 
ed to wear shoes. 

While welcoming the progress and 
obvious happiness of the Samoan peo- 
ple, the Iraqi representative thought 
it an anachronism that the country 
did not even possess a rudimentary 
electoral system. The Administration 
should earnestly consider the possibil- 
ity of introducing an electoral system. 
It should also consider the introduction 
of a modern, graduated system of 
taxation — an absolute necessity in a 
progressive society. 

The problem of teacher-training still 
seemed very complex, said Dr. S. S. 
Liu, of China, who also regretted that 
a small fee was charged at schools in 
the territory. Dr Liu hoped the Ad- 
ministering Authority would find it 
possible to abolish this fee. In view 
of its earlier recommendations that 
primary education in Western Samoa 
should be free, the Council might re- 
quest the Administration to give this 
matter renewed consideration, The 
Chinese representative shared the satis- 
faction expressed by other members 
over the improvements in the staffing 
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of the territory’s health service and 
the progress in hospital development. 
In view of the increasing needs, how- 
ever, of the growing population Dr. 
Liu assumed that the Administration 
would not slacken its efforts in the 
health sphere. 


SAMOAN ASPIRATIONS A more critical 
view of conditions revealed by the ad- 
ministrative report was taken by A, A. 
Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., who thought 
there was a complete lack of infor- 
mation on many important matters and 
very incomplete information on other 
questions. The people of Western 
Samoa had long aspired to self-gov- 
ernment, said Mr. Soldatov, recalling 
that this “almost unanimous desire” 
had been expressed to the visiting mis- 
sions to the territory in 1947 and 
1950. Yet, in the five years since the 
indigenous inhabitants had submitted 
their request for immediate self-gov- 
ernment, New Zealand had undertaken 
no effective measures for the political, 
economic, social or educational ad- 
vancement of the Trust Territory. In 
fact, the present report to the Coun- 
cil admitted that there had been no 
legislation “specifically designed to fur- 
ther political advancement.” The Leg- 
islative Assembly was purely an ad- 
visory body, devoid of any legislative 
powers. But even in this body the in- 
digenous inhabitants could not play 
an effective role. The twelve elected 
Samoan members of the Assembly 
were not truly representative of the 
Samoan people, for they were selected 
not by popular vote but by the Fono 
of Faipule, which, in turn, was elected 
by the Matai (title holders) who rep- 
resented only one-fourth of the adult 
population of the territory. 

Mr. Soldatov further recalled that 
the mission which had visited the ter- 
ritory in 1950 had reported that all 
the higher official positions were held 
by Europeans, despite the increasing 
desire of the Samoans for greater par- 
ticipation in the executive and gov- 
ernmental organs of the territory. The 
Administering Authority had intro- 
duced no measures providing for such 
participation by the people and it was 
obvious that the policy was to deprive 
the Samoans of their right to an inde- 
pendent existence, There had been no 
steps to provide a transition from the 
tribal system to one based on demo- 
cratic principles. 


“MISERABLE WAGES” Turning to the 
economic sphere, Mr. Soldatov de- 
clared that nothing had been done 
to bring the indigenous inhabitants 
into the territory’s economic life; they 
continued to live in a semi-primitive 
state while all the best lands were still 
in the hands of the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment, under the title of the New 
Zealand Reparation Estates, The mis- 
erable wages paid the Samoans showed 
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the difficult conditions under which 
they lived. It was obvious that the 
policy was to maintain the territory as 
a source of cheap agricultural products 
for the United Kingdom, which had 
the monopoly of purchasing them at 
a low fixed price. In the social field, 
the Soviet representative held that 
none of the past recommendations of 
the Trusteeship Council had been act- 
ed upon; medical personnel was in- 
sufficient and the educational system in 
the territory continued to be concen- 
trated practically in the hands of re- 
ligious missions. Nothing was being 
done to establish a nucleus of educated 
personnel from among the Samoans. 
The U.S.S.R. delegation urged the 
Council to recommend increases in 
the territory’s budget for health, edu- 
cational, social and other cultural 


| “A POETICAL PEOPLE” | 


Replying to questions by the U.S. 
S.R. representative, A. A. Soldatov, 
concerning publications and reading 
material in West- 
ern Samoa, _ the 
Special Representa- 
tive, Mr. Wright, 
said the Adminis- 
tering Authority 
planned to set up 
public libraries. 
The Samoans, said 
Mr. Wright, were a 
; “poetical and musi- 

Mr. J. B. Wright cal people” and 
there were various publications avail- 
able for them. There were the Western 
Samoan Official Gazette, published in 
the vernacular, and the Samoan Gov- 
ernment Savali, a government news- 
paper sent every month to all villages. 
In addition to government notices, the 
Gazette contained articles of general 
interest. 

There were also a number of quar- 
terly or periodical publications issued 
by the religious missions. Then there 
was the Samoa Bulletin, a weekly 
newspaper published by private en- 
terprise in Apia, in both English and 
Samoan, It had a wide circulation. 
Up to now, the Government had been 
purchasing enough copies to send one 
to each village. Whether it would 
continue to purchase these copies was 
not known. It had been done in the 
first place to encourage the people to 
read papers. It was thought that after 
this trial period the people would get 
the habit and be prepared to buy the 
newspapers themselves. 

There were no actual books in the 
Samoan language, since there were no 
classics or anything like that at this 
stage of the territory’s culture — “un- 
less you could term the Bible a clas- 
sic.” The Samoan translation of the 
Bible was in a sense a classic. There 
was also a little Samoan poetry. 





needs. In particular, the Administering 
Authority should support the rural 
schools — at present in a pitiable state 
and maintained entirely at the expense 
of the villagers themselves. By its 
neglect of the educational needs of the 
territory the Administration was de- 
laying progress toward self-government 
or independence, and was ignoring the 
basic principles of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem, 


In a concluding statement to the 
Council, the Special Representative re- 
plied to various points raised in the 
general debate. With regard to ques- 
tions of status, Mr. Wright said fur- 
ther efforts would be made, in con- 
formity with international law and 
practice, to unite the people on com- 
mon grounds of status and members’ 
suggestions would be taken into ac- 
count. On the question of the status 
of women, Mr. Wright emphasized that 
Samoan women were far from being 
under-privileged. A large percentage 
of women were teachers, while others 
were in the nursing profession. 
Through their village committees wo- 
men were playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in the territory’s life. 


Replying to what he termed “the 
more obvious distortions of fact” made 
by the U.S.S.R. representative, Mr. 
Wright stated that “in the arithmetic 
of any political philosophy the Sa- 
moans have a clear majority in the 
Legislative Assembly and complete 
control of the domestic affairs of their 
country.” It was true, he said, that 
the High Commissioner had to give 
his assent to ordinances passed by the 
Assembly but that, after all, was a 
power also reposed in the head of 
one of the greatest democracies of 
the world. With regard to assertions 
that the Samoans had been driven off 
their land, and were living under mis- 
erable conditions, the Special Repre- 
sentative said this was difficult to re- 
concile with the fact that the popula- 
tion had almost doubled since the first 
reliable estimates, made in 1839, and 
present statistics showing that at least 
80 percent of the copra, and half of 
the cocoa exports came from planta- 
tions owned and operated by Sa- 
moans. It was incorrect to say that 
no wage increases had been made for 
plantation workers since 1947; there 
had been increases in April 1950, and 
again in January 1951. With regard 
to education, Mr. Wright said the 
amount spent in this field grew from 
10.3 per cent of the budget in 1947 
to 16.7 in 1950 and last year budget- 
ary provisions for education further 
increased, to 18 per cent. The figures 
for 1952 were expected to be even 
higher. In a final comment on eco- 
nomic conditions, the Special Repre- 
sentative pointed out that during the 
year foreign trade was $80 per capita 
—a figure comparing favorably with 
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that of numerous countries, many of 
them highly .civilized. The observa- 
tions made by the majority of the 
Council’s members would, he said, be 
brought to the attention of the Ad- 
ministering Authority. 


PRICE OF EGGS Leslie Knox Munro, of 
New Zealand, joined the Special Rep- 
resentative in expressing his Govern- 
ment’s thanks for the Council’s con- 
structive examination of the annual 
report on Western Samoa, but replied 
at length to charges made against the 
Administration by the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative. With reference to food 
prices, he noted that the Soviet rep- 
resentative had said butter was 2s.9d 
a pound, eggs 6s. a dozen, potatoes 
9s. a pound, and cigarettes 1s.8d. a 
pack. Mr. Munro pointed out that 
butter and potatoes did not figure in 
the diet of the Samoans, while they 
preferred to eat the birds which pro- 
duced eggs, rather than the eggs. 
“They seem to think it is a mistake on 
our part to eat eggs,” said Mr. Munro. 
They also preferred their own home- 
made cigarettes. It was indeed “hu- 
morous to say they eke out an ex- 
istence,” he declared. 


Refuting other charges levelled by 
the U.S.S.R. representative, Mr. 
Munro recalled that the 1946 visiting 
mission to the territory had concluded 
that the Samoans were not yet ready 
for self-government — a fact com- 
pletely ignored by Mr. Soldatov. The 
Samoans themselves believed, rightly 
or wrongly, that they are advancing 
toward self-government without uni- 
versal suffrage which could not be 
forced upon them against their will. 
Further, in the existing system, all 
Samoans enjoyed substantial rights 
which they regarded as of a demo- 
cratic character. It was also fan- 
tastic to claim that the Legislative 
Assembly had no powers. No finan- 
cial matters could be voted upon 
without the assent of that body. The 
High Commissioner’s power of veto 
was the last prerogative retained by 
the Administering Authority which, 
responsible to the United Nations for 
the Trusteeship, it must retain for it- 
self. To ignore recent constitutional 
and democratic developments was to 
display contempt for the New Zealand 
Government and its progressive steps 
to establish self-government. Such an 
attitude was designed to create a false 
and misleading public opinion about 
the policy and actions of the Admin- 
istering Authority, said Mr. Munro. 


This completed the Council’s exam- 
ination of the Western Samoan re- 
port. A drafting committee, compos- 
ed of the Dominican Republic, United 
Kingdom, United States, and China 
was appointed to draft the Council’s 
own report, in the light of the general 
debate and members’ observations. 
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LETTER ON SOMALILAND 
STUDIED BY COUNCIL 


RITING to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on January 14, the United 
African Nationalist Movement asked 
that “the unusual circumstances” sur- 
rounding the death of Dr. William 
Dean, “before his report on Somaliland 
was made public,” should be cleared 
up. (Dr. Dean, United Nations Sec- 
retariat official, had headed a techni- 
cal-aid mission to Somaliland. His 
death was reported. on January 8 
last.) 

The letter, signed by the president 
of the organization, James R. Law- 
son, described the United African Na- 
tionalist Movement as a “kind of 
clearing house” for various movements 
connected with self-determination in 
Africa. It suggested that a committee 
of investigation, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Arab League, the 
United African Nationalist Move- 
ment, and the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, be set up. 

The letter stated: “The reason this 
request is made is because Dr. Dean 
told me that ‘political persecution is 
rampant in Somaliland; i.e. six thou- 
sand Somali Youth League members 
and officers are in jail, and if the 
present rate of Italian immigration 
continues —with the economic situa- 
tion as it is—the Somalis will not only 
become economic slaves in the next 
eight or nine years, but they will be 
aliens in their own homeland.’ ” 

The letter also requested that the 
United African Nationalist Movement 
be given consultative status with the 
United Nations. 

In a subsequent telegram to the 
Secretary-General, Mr. Lawson re- 
quested permission to submit an oral 
presentation in support of the letter. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE Introducing the 
letter and telegram to the Council on 
March 13, the President, Sir Alan 
Burns, noted that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral had classified the letter as “a 
communication.” Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, the Council’s rules 
of procedure on petitions did not 
apply. The Council would have to de- 
cide whether to grant the President of 
the United African Nationalist Move- 
ment the right to submit a petition 
orally. 

During the ensuing discussion, 
Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, disagreed with 
suggestions that a request to present 
a petition to the Council be refused 


“point blank.” The right of petition. 


was acknowledged and sacred. Mr. 
Khalidy pointed out that Somaliland 
was not on the agenda of the current 
session. But this did not mean that the 
petitioners, who were in New York, 


should be denied the right of appear- 
ing before the Council now. 


Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, felt 
that if “almost anyone” were to be 
permitted to come before the Council 
“to say almost anything,” then a ses- 
sion would have to last a whole year. 
Even then it would not be long 
enough. 


For the United Kingdom, W.A.C. 
Mathieson maintained that the matter 
was outside the Council’s competence. 
It should be treated now as a com- 
munication. Later on, when the Coun- 
cil was dealing with Somaliland, it 
might decide whether or not to treat 
it as a petition. 


“SERIOUS MATTER” <A. A. Soldatov, of 
the U.S.S.R., contended that the letter 
raised a serious issue. There was a 
danger that all petitions which were 
more or less of a serious nature might 
remain in the desk drawer of some 
Secretariat official while members re- 
mained unaware of them. Later, mem- 
bers would be told “even the Admin- 
istering Authority knows nothing about 
this; therefore, we can do nothing 
about it.” Mr. Soldatov suggested that 
the letter be distributed as a document 
so that members would have an op- 
portunity to study it. 


After further discussion it was 
agreed to have the letter and subse- 
quent telegram cireulated as a docu- 
ment, and to defer the question of 
granting an oral hearing. 





EUROPEAN COMMISSION 
ENDS SEVENTH SESSION 


The Economic Commission for 
Europe ended its seventh session on 
March 18 after approving its report 
to the Economic and Social Council. 
This final decision taken completes 
the record of a session during which 
all votes were unanimous. The Com- 
mission is the only intergovernmental 
body in which all European govern- 
ments except Spain are members. The 
United States is also a member. 

In his closing statement, Executive 
Secretary Gunnar Myrdal described 
the meeting as “useful and moderately 
successful.” Mr. Myrdal cited the 
unanimous solution of the question of 
voting rights in committees for non- 
United Nations member states and the 
unanimous decision to seek closer col- 
laboration with the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America and the 
Economic Commission for the Far 
East. He described the resolution on 
East-West trade as a “step forward.” 
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WORLD HEALTH DAY 
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A VILLAGE DRUMMER announcing the arrival of a WHO anti-tuberculosis team in Sikrikalan, India. 


6 EALTHY Surroundings Make 
Healthy People’— the theme 
suggested for the observance of World 
: Health Day in 1952 
—points to a goal 
shared by all na- 
* tions, and it shows 
where some of the 
problems lie which 
must be solved if 
efforts to improve 
health throughout 
the world are to 
succeed. 

Despite the mag- 
nificent progress 
made by medical science, three out of 
every four men, women and children 
in the world still suffer from diseases 
spread by unsafe water supplies, un- 
sanitary excreta disposal, uncontrolled 
insects and rodents, and inadequate 
protection of milk and other foods. 

The responsibility for this tragic 
wastage of human life and energy rests 
with each of us, individually, in our 
three-fold capacity as members of the 
family and of the local community 
and as citizens of a shrunken world. 





A WAY OF LIFE Each of us needs to 
realize that sanitation is, after all, a 
way of life. Whether we live in a “de- 
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By DR. BROCK CHISHOLM 


Director-General, World Health Organization 


[Monday, April 7, is to be ob- 
served in many parts of the world 
as World Health Day. In _ the 
following brief statement, the 
Director-General of WHO discusses 
the theme selected for this year’s 
observances. | 


veloped” or an “under-developed” 
country, it is our duty both to our- 
selves and to our neighbors to practice 
certain elementary principles of hy- 
giene which can be applied with little, 
if any, expense by individuals and fa- 
milies. By keeping a clean home, a 
clean shop, a clean factory and a clean 
neighborhood, we are meeting one of 
the first requirements for our own 
health and for a healthy community. 

But we must go beyond this; we 
must also support fully the establish- 
ment and development of local and 
national programs in community sani- 
tation. They deserve our support be- 
cause they 2im at providing services 
designed to protect us against the 
many dangers that may threaten 
health and life if conditions in our 


physical environment are unsatisfac- 
tory. 


SHARING KNOWLEDGE Finally, as citi- 
zens of a world where all men have 
become neighbors, we must share with 
one another the things we learn about 
promoting health and preventing dis- 
ease through the techniques available 
to the modern science of environ- 
mental sanitation. Such an exchange 
of knowledge among all countries is 
justified on humanitarian grounds as 
it is essential for reasons of self-in- 
terest. 

The World Health Organization has, 
from its beginning, given a high pri- 
ority to international measures for 
raising standards of environmental 
sanitation. Along with its other acti- 
vities, WHO will continue to support 
and encourage local, national and in- 
ternational efforts directed toward 
helping people to achieve a reasonable 
control of the physical features of 
their environment. 

I earnestly hope that the observance 
of World Health Day on this April 7 
will serve to make clear to men, wo- 
men and children everywhere the 
value of healthy surroundings and 
their importance for the health of all 
peoples. 


U.N. B—April 1, 1952 
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COUNCIL ASSAYS CONDITIONS IN 
“MOST PRIMITIVE” TRUST TERRITORY 


HE people of New Guinea need 
more primary schools, a system of 
secondary education, improved health 
and social welfare services, wider op- 
portunities for political advancement, 
and a larger share in economic bene- 
fits. These were some of the repre- 
sentatives’ observations arising from 
the Trusteeship Council’s examination 
of the annual report of the Australian- 
administered Pacific Trust Territory. 
Several members, during a seven- 
day review of conditions in what was 
described as “the most primitive of 
all the Trust Territories,” criticized 
the slow progress of the 1,094,000 
indigenous’ inhabitants under the 
Trusteeship regime. Others, however, 
commended the Administering Au- 
thority on various developments made 
under difficult conditions. The report, 
covering the period July 1950-June 
1951, was introduced to the Council 
on March 10 by the Special Repre- 
as sentative of the Ad- 
ministering Author- 
ity, J. R. Halligan, 
who also surveyed 
current events in 
the territory. 

Mr. Halligan said 
that during the pe- 
riod covered by the 
report four village 
councils had been 
set up under the 
Native Village 
Councils Ordinance 
—three in the district of New Britain, 
and one in the Manus district. In 
addition, numerous unofficial village 
councils were continuing to operate. 
EXTENDED CONTROL The Administra- 
tion had continued to extend its in- 
fluence over the uncontrolled areas 
and a further five thousand square 
miles had been brought under control 
during 1950-51. As of last June, 
65,570 square miles of the territory 
were classified as under administrative 
control. Of the area not yet so classi- 
fied, 9,252 square miles were under 
Administration influence, 3,530 under 
partial influence, and 14,648 had been 
penetrated by patrols. The Administra- 
tion was continuing its efforts to meet 
the objective expressed in the Trustee- 
ship Council in 1950—that the entire 
territory (approximately 93,000 square 
miles) would be under administrative 
control by the end of 1954. The 
portions of those areas which had 
so far been unexplored were densely 
populated, said the Special Representa- 
tive. 

During the period under review, 





Mr. Halligan 
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Mr. Halligan said steps had been 
taken to improve conditions of service 
of members of the public service. 
Standard salary scales had been in- 
creased, retroactively to December 
1949. There was also a territorial al- 
lowance of £175 per annum for mar- 
ried officers, and £150 for unmarried 
Officers, as well as a cost-of-living al- 
lowance of £330 per annun. The 
training of officers for patrol work 
continued at the Australian School of 
Pacific Administration, Sydney, and 
by the end of 1951 twenty-five officers 
had passed the prescribed course. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS Administrative ex- 
penditure during 1950-51 had totalled 
£3,575,721, compared with £3,223,217 
in the previous year, while internal 
revenue had increased from £942,077 
to £1,219,411. Exports during 1950-51 
had totalled £5,074,217—an increase 
of about £1,400,000 over the previous 
year. Shipments of copra, the principal 
export, had totalled 64,301 tons— 
valued at £3,200,715—compared with 
a total of 47,094 tons in the previous 
year. 

The reconstruction program of 
public utilities continued and new 
wharfs had been built at Lae. Another 
one was nearing completion at 
Madang. 

The Agricultural Department was 
endeavoring to expand production of 
such crops as rice, tea, coffee and 
cocoa. An_ indigenous rice-growing 
project had been established at Amele, 
near Madang, and projects in that 
area were producing at an annual rate 
of about 100 tons. Rice was a most 
important item in the diet of the 
indigenous people and annual imports 
amounted to about ten thousand tons. 
An investigation of cocoa growing had 
been made by a former director of 
agriculture of the Gold Coast who, 
in his report, had stated: “In certain 
parts of Papua and New Guinea there 
is a combination of soil and climate 
suitable for growing cocoa which sur- 
passes anything seen in West Africa, 
Trinidad, Ceylon, Malaya and Java.” 

Further consideration was _ being 
given to the problems associated with 
land tenure. All official records relat- 
ing to land, mining and forestry had 
been lost during the Japanese occupa- 
tion, and to enable the compilation of 
new registers and records to proceed, 
the New Guinea Land Titles Restora- 
tion Ordinance, 1951, was passed. 
It was hoped that the operation of 
this Ordinance would remove many 
of the difficulties associated with land 


holdings in the absence of customary 
documents, 

Another Ordinance passed during 
the year was the Native Land Registra- 
tion Ordinance, providing for the 
establishment of a commission to 
determine the rightful and hereditary 
property of the indigenous inhabitants 
Or communities, and by whom the 
land was owned. The _ indigenous 
people could apply to this body to 
have lands dealt with under the 
Ordinance. 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT The Special Rep- 
resentative reported progress in the so- 
cial field, particularly in public health. 
There had been an estimated 25 per 
cent increase in the overall medical 
services furnished by the Administra- 
tion, while figures on hospital admis- 
sions revealed that the indigenous in- 
habitants were becoming more “hospi- 
tal conscious.” Work on three special 
health projects had been carried out: 
depopulation in New Ireland; a medi- 
cal survey of the western isles of the 
Manus area; and tuberculosis control. 

In the educational field, fifteen 
Administration schools and 97 mission 
schools had been opened. The number 
of pupils attending school throughout 
the territory had increased from 67,- 
385 in June 1949, to 90,809 in June 
1951. Education was free but not 
compulsory. 

Mr. Halligan went on to outline 
some of the more important develop- 
ments during the past year—since the 
close of the report for the period 
under review. A _ legislative Council 
had been established for the Territory 
of Papua and New Guinea in Ad- 
ministrative Union; this comprised 29 
members, the Administrator, 16 offi- 
cial members and 12 non-official mem- 
bers. The latter comprised 3 elected 
and 9 nominated, the last-named in- 
cluding three representatives of Chris- 
tian missions, three of the non- 
indigenous population and three of the 
indigenous population. This was the 
first time that indigenous representa- 
tives had been included in the legisla- 
ture, and 10 out of the 29 Council 
members were resident in the Trust 
Territory. 





ELECTED MEMBERS The Council had 
been inaugurated at Port Moresby, on 
November 26 last, by the Administra- 
tor, General Sir John Northcott, who 
had noted that for the first time in 
the history of the Territory there 
were elected members. The Adminis- 
trator had also pointed out that it 
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would be contrary to the “whole 
history of their country” if Australian- 
born residents of the territory did not 
show independence of spirit and a 
democratic aspiration toward self- 
government. The more numerous 
indigenous population, he said, was 
also encouraged by the terms of the 
Trusteeship Agreement (for New 
Guinea) and by Australia’s obliga- 
tions under the Charter to assume an 
increasing share in the conduct of the 
territory’s affairs. General Northcott 
added that for the time being the 
responsibility placed on the Common- 
wealth Parliament by its own laws, and 
by international commitments for the 
development of the territory and the 
guardianship and advancement of its 
indigenous peoples, had not yet been 
finally discharged. The local popula- 
tion, both immigrant and indigenous, 
was not yet strong enough to assume 
the full burdens of government. 

With regard to the territory’s de- 
velopment, the Administrator said the 
Administering Authority looked to 
private enterprise to play an active 
part. The Australian Government 
recognized that land was “the key to 
development.” Land could be acquir- 
ed from indigenous owners only by 
the Administration and, before such 
acquisition, the Administration must 
be satisfied that the sale was voluntary 
and that the land was not essential to 
the owner’s needs. Subject to that 
policy, the Government wanted to see 
more land made available for settle- 
ment and the processes of acquisition 
and leasing made more expeditious. 
Measures were being taken to that 
end and to promote settlement. 


Touching on other points, Mr. Hal- 
ligan said that the Legislative Council 
had, in February last, provided for an 
expenditure in the territory during 
1951-52 of £7,169,800. Of that 
amount, £5,371,000 was provided by 
a grant from the Commonwealth 
Government and the balance obtained 
from internal revenue. The figures re- 
lated to both Papua and New Guinea, 
the estimated figures for the latter 
being: Commonwealth grant £3,000,- 
000; territory revenue, 41,000,000; 
total expenditure, £4,000,000. 


Referring to recommendations made 
by the Trusteeship Council, following 
its examination of the 1949-50 report, 
Mr. Halligan said extensive informa- 
tion had been provided in the present 
report concerning the Paliau Move- 
ment. (Originating in the Manus 
district, this was described by the 
visiting mission to the territory in 1950 
as having “deep spiritual as well as 
political, social and economic impli- 
cations.”) Paliau, a 47-year-old in- 
digenous leader, had since been elected 
chairman of the Baluan Village Coun- 
cil and had carried out his duties en- 
thusiastically and intelligently. Last 
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October, however, he had been con- 
victed of an offence against the Na- 
tive Administration Regulations and 
was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment. The offence concerned his 
personal morals and was in no way 
connected with his public activities. 
Upon his release, the Administration 
would in no way restrict his activities 
in the pubilc affairs of the area. 

The indenture system of indigenous 
labor had been abolished, as from 
January 1, 1951. With regard to the 
recommendation for the abolition of 
corporal punishment, Mr. Halligan 
said this had been put into effect by 
the Criminal Code Amendment Ordi- 
nance of 1951. (Subsequently, in re- 
plying to members’ questions, the 
Special Representative stated that the 
result of this amended law meant that, 
generally, whipping would be retained 
only in respect of offences by juveniles, 
sexual offences against females, and 
certain acts of violence, such as garrot- 
ing and destruction of buildings or 
attempts to wreck ships and railways.) 

In conclusion, the Special Repre- 
sentative asserted that there had been 
steady progress in all aspects of 
administration and development in the 
territory, and that in its Trusteeship 
the Administering Authority was 
“always mindful of the provisions of 
the Charter and of the Trusteeship 
Agreement.” 


GENERAL DEBATE After questioning the 
Special Representative on various 
aspects of current conditions, the 


Council devoted two meetings to a 
general debate on the report. It was 


* 


generally agreed that the Administer- 
ing Authority in New Guinea was 
concerned with conditions and with 
a people much more backward and 
unexamined than in any other Trust 
Territory. Recognizing the tremendous 
obstacles to be overcome, most mem- 
bers commended the Administering 
Authority for the energy and enthu- 
siasm with which it was tackling its 
task. 

At the same time, several members 
were disappointed at the rate of pro- 
gress, particularly in the educational 
sphere. Other speakers were critical 
of certain political activities, notably 
the fact that a separate legislative 
council had not been set up for New 
Guinea itself, as previously recom- 
mended by the Trusteeship Council. 

Despite this, M. C. D. Kridakon, of 
Thailand, thought the establishment of 
a Legislative Council with some in- 
digenous members was a step forward. 
While indigenous participation in the 
Council’s work might not be very 
effective yet, it nevertheless constituted 
a valuable means of political education 
and training. 

At the local government level, Mr. 
Kridakon believed the need for well- 
trained local officers would be felt 
more and more. His delegation, there- 
fore, would like to see some form of 
training program for indigenous local 
government officials established as 
soon as possible. These should also be 
given adequate salaries, so as to attract 
suitable men into the service and en- 
hance their status. The Thai delegation 
questioned the wisdom of establishing 
non-indigenous district and town 





THE OPENING of the new Legislative Council at Port Moresby, on November 26, 1951. The 
Council was inaugurated by the Administrator of the Commonwealth of Australia, General Sir 
John Northcott, and attended by a representative party from the Australian Parliament. Of the 
Council’s 29 members, ten are resident in New Guinea. 
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councils, even though they had no 
statutory basis. Such councils would 
take firm root, would be most difficult 
to dissolve upon the establishment of 
indigenous district bodies, and might 
even lead to the growth of sectional 
and communal feeling — a most un- 
desirable development. 

The desire for self-help among the 
indigenous inhabitants was an encour- 
aging sign. In this respect, Mr. Krida- 
kon understood that guidance was 
provided by the local administrative 
officers, but wondered if, as those 
officers had other duties to perform, 
it would not be advisable to appoint 
officers with special training. As a 
member of the visiting mission to 
East Africa last year, he recalled the 
excellent work being done by welfare 
officers appointed by the Tanganyika 
Government. 

In the social sphere there was still 
much to be done to improve educa- 
tional conditions, and the Thai dele- 
gation urged intensified efforts in this 
direction. More primary _ schools 
should be established and secondary 
education introduced as soon as pos- 
sible. 


EDUCATION Several representatives 
stressed ‘the urgency of expanding the 
territory’s educational services and 
some members expressed regret that 
administrative expenditure had actually 
been reduced during the year under 
review. Conceding that the cost of 
buildings had been deducted from the 
previous year’s educational expendi- 
ture, Dr, S. S. Liu, of China, noted 
that there was still a reduction of 
£4,000 in education. It was regrettable 
that there had been no increase in the 
appropriation for education, because 
of the vast needs of the territory. 

From the information submitted, 
Dr. Liu thought that there was no 
careful planning on education by the 
Administering Authority. Even pre- 
liminary planning was not evident. 
Although compulsory education was 
not at present possible, the Admin- 
istering Authority would do well to 
give some thought to the preliminary 
planning toward the ultimate objec- 
tive. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, also 
stressed the importance of education. 
The situation was very grave today, 
he said, and recognizing the all-em- 
bracing needs, it was the government’s 
duty to make every effort to use the 
teaching facilities provided by the 
religious missions, which had a con- 
siderable staff. Noting that the terri- 
tory had benefited during the fiscal 
year by a gift of over £2,000,000, and 
that the contribution of the Australian 
taxpayer in the 1951-52 period would 
be increased to some £3,000,000, Mr. 
Ryckmans said such sacrifices evi- 
denced Australia’s determination to 
fulfil as adequately as possible the 
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WAGES IN NEW GUINEA 


Questioned about the wages of 
indigenous workers in New Guinea, 
the Special Representative said the 
minimum was at least £2 a week. 
If the worker was accompanied to 
his place of employment by his 
wife and family, the remuneration 
was higher, as employers were re- 
quired to provide rations and cloth- 
ing for the whole family. Mr. Sol- 
datov, of the U.S.S.R., noted that 
a worker would have to spend most 
of his year’s salary for a shirt, and 
that even a pound ‘of rice would 
make severe inroads on his income. 
The Special Representative stressed 
that the New Guinea wage struc- 
ture for indigenous employees was 
“a cash wage.” He was also pro- 
vided with housing, rations, cloth- 
ing, hospital attention and so forth. 
Artisans earned more and might be 
paid as much as £20 a month. 





responsibility it had shouldered. 

There were enormous difficulties to 
be overcome in building up an elabor- 
ate educational program for the ter- 
ritory, said Francis B. Sayre, of the 
United States. According to the report, 
there were at present 313,854 children 
among the enumerated population, 
while 90,000 children were in govern- 
ment and mission schools. In other 
words, between 100,000 and 150,000 
school-age children were not attending 
school: Mr. Sayre said the first need 
was to provide costs for additional 
schools; secondly, a sufficiently large 
number of indigenous teachers; thirdly, 
adequate textbooks. The institution of 
a secondary school system would have 
to be carefully prepared. The Ad- 
ministering Authority—in its next 
report—should furnish full informa- 
tion on the organization of govern- 
ment and mission schools, as well as 
on its educational policy. 

Mr. Sayre expressed particular 
interest in the efforts to provide educa- 
tion for the women of New Guinea. 
Educators and sociologists had many 
times pointed to the important influ- 
ence exerted through the education of 
girls—the mothers of the next genera- 
tion. The problem was being success- 
fully dealt with in many Pacific terri- 
tories and he would like to know of 
Australian experience. 

Endorsing other members’ observa- 
tions on the subject, Mr. Sayre thought 
fuller information on the gold industry 
was needed, particularly as to produc- 
tion costs and profits. This would en- 
able the Council to reach intelligent 
conclusions as to the adequacy of the 
present contribution of the industry to 
the territory’s revenues. 

Léon Pignon, of France, agreed that 
such questions as suffrage were, for the 
moment, of purely academic interest 


in New Guinea. The vital problem 
now was education and_ increased 
training in governmental responsibili- 
ties. In this regard, it might be help- 
ful to admit indigenous representa- 
tion on the district or town councils. 
The present parallel development of 
separate councils for indigenous and 
non-indigenous people was not the 
right answer. 

Contending that nowhere in the 
world, except possibly in some of the 
jungles of Africa and Asia, had the 
colonizer to deal with such backward 
people as in New Guinea, Mr. Pignon 
nevertheless felt the Administering Au- 
thority might “show a little greater 
boldness.” The Administration had 
great advantages for mass education 
through such media as the radio, 
cinema and other facilities. 


EXPLORATION W. A. C. Mathieson, of 
the United Kingdom, agreed that one 
of the most important activities of the 
Administering Authority was explora- 
tion, making contacts with the back- 
ward peoples, and learning more 
about the territory physically. En- 
dorsing other members’ comments on 
the political situation, Mr. Mathieson 
felt it undesirable to go too far in 
encouraging and giving a large mea- 
sure of authority to non-indigenous 
district and town councils. They should 
not be established too firmly until it 
was possible to evolve a more effec- 
tively integrated form of local govern- 
ment. In the economic sphere, he was 
disturbed over the policy of encourag- 
ing development by private enter- 
prise. In a territory like New Guinea 
it was the government’s responsibility 
to play a considerable role itself in the 
direct development of resources, and 
to provide not only the ancilliary 
services but also the basic services 
which would allow capital to get to 
work. It was also wise for the Admin- 
istration to take a part-share in com- 
mercial enterprise in order to ensure 
that administrative policy found a way 
of influencing the development of such 
enterprises. 

The United Kingdom representative 
was “somewhat disappointed” over 
progress in road construction, noting 
that the length of roads in all parts 
was increased by only 49 miles during 
the year. On the other hand, he found 
an encouraging picture in the develop- 
ment of new and better crops. Such 
crops as coffee, cocoa and rice could 
be effectively expanded through in- 
digenous agriculture. 

In the educational field the mission 
schools should be helped and en- 
couraged at the present stage, one 
which required the greatest amount of 
education at the primary level. Re- 
finements both of jurisdiction and 
control could come later. With re- 
gard to the territory’s general deficit, 
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Mr. Mathieson, while recognizing 
Australia’s generous help, thought a 
pattern of taxation should be aimed 
at which would suffice as it was devel- 
oped to make the territory self-reliant. 

Commending the Administration 
for its energy in the “herculean task” 
of bringing more areas under admin- 
istrative contro], L. K. Munro, of New 
Zealand, said he would not be disap- 
pointed if this task was not com- 
pleted by 1954—the deadline set by 
Australia. The achievement up to date 
was, he thought, remarkable when it 
was remembered that the people of 
the territory were still emerging from 
a state of primitive savagery. Mr. 
Munro said two aspects of economic 
development called for further atten- 
tion: the need for forest protection 
and rehabilitation, and greater progress 
in road construction. His delegation 
would like fuller information on these 
questions. 

The Administering Authority was 
to be commended for its anti-tubercu- 
losis campaign and the medical patrols 
instituted by road, sea and air. The 
problem of preventing the spread of 
tuberculosis to inland areas, where it 
had not previously existed, was being 
met effectively. At the same time, Mr. 
Munro suggested a campaign should 
be launched in maternal and child 
welfare instruction in an effort to re- 
duce, among other things, the high 
rate of infant mortality. 

Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El Salva- 
dor, attached great importance to im- 
proving the status of women in the 
territory. He was astonished to find 
that if a woman wished to vote in an 
indigenous village council, she had, 
except in unusual cases, first to pay a 
poll tax. Such a system appeared to 
represent discrimination in suffrage. 
Dr. Urquia was also concerned over 
the decrease in the number of doctors 
and the lack of reforms in the penal 
code. There were still certain provi- 
sions for corporal punishment, al- 
though the report stated that such 
punishment had not recently been 
carried out. 


criticism A more critical approach 
was that of Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, 
who expressed painful disanpointment 
at the rate of progress being made. He 
could not help wondering why New 
Guinea and its people lagged so far 
behind, especially when recalling that 
Australia had been responsible for the 
territory not only during five years of 
Trusteeship but for a quarter of a 
century earlier under the Mandate 
System. 

“Even if the New Guinea native 
sometimes wears a bone through his 
nose,” said Mr. Khalidy, “he is basic- 
ally as good as the next man on earth. 
What makes him different from the 
next man is the fact that he has not 
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been given the same opportunity to 
improve himself.” 

Present conditions in the territory, 
the Iraqi representative said, showed 
a strong analogy to colonialism—not 
very far from those philosophies which 
should have been buried with the last 
century. A foreign civilization and 
foreign stratum of society were being 
imposed from above on the indigenous 
inhabitants at a moment when they 
were least able to resist it, or to safe- 
guard themselves for their future. 

Pursuing this theme, Mr. Khalidy 
recalled the remarks of the Adminis- 
trator On the inauguration of the new 
Legislative Council. Speaking of New 
Guinea’s political future, he had 
stressed the aspiration toward self- 
government of “Australian-born resi- 
dents of the territory.” He put in 
second place the Charter obligations 
toward the far more numerous in- 
digenous inhabitants whom he _ had 
encouraged “to look for a progressively 
increasing share in the conduct of the 
affairs of the territory.” But the in- 
digenous population had only a token 
role in political life; suffrage in the 
new Legislative Council was limited to 
the increasing immigrant population 
and the Council’s structure suggested 
that that population would continue 
to grow under the stated policy of 
“promoting settlement” with greater 





SPEAKING BEFORE the new Legislative Coun- 
cil is Mr. Simogun, one of the two elected 
members of the Council from New Guinea. 


pressure for a Council dominated by 


European interests. Those interests 
also dominated the newly established 
town and district advisory councils. 
For the most part the indigenous popu- 
lation was relegated to the role of 
petty officials, managing village affairs 
under strict European control. 

In the social and educational sphere 
the same situation was found: a 
superior kind of opportunity for the 
European immigrant and an inferior 
standard for the indigenous person. 
When the latter emerged from the vil- 
lage school the chances were about 
eight out of ten that he had finished 
all the education he would ever get. 
“He knows how to sing a few hymns, 
and recite a few catechisms—perhaps 
how to count on his fingers. Perhaps 
his greatest asset is that he has learned 
to speak that most technical kind of 
language called ‘pidgin English.” What 
was he good for now?” asked Mr. 
Khalidy. 


MONEY IN THE SOIL Pointing to the 
mineral wealth of New Guinea, the 
Iraqi representative noted that only 
5 per cent royalty on gold mined there 
went to the territory; 95 per cent went 
into the hands of private companies. 
How could there be any progress 
without the money for it? But the 
money was there, in the very soil of 
the Trust Territory—in the gold mines 
of which the Australians were leaving 
only 5 per cent for the indigenous 
people. 

Another disappointing factor was 
the way in which repeated recom- 
mendations made by the Trusteeship 
Council had gone for the most part 
unheeded by the Administering Au- 
thority. Mr. Khalidy held this was a 
serious situation, asserting that in no 
other territory had there been such 
apparent disregard of the Council’s 
viewpoints. Other Administering Au- 
thorities had not carried out its recom- 
mendations, but at least they had given 
the Council the benefit of telling it 
so, “and telling us why.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Khalidy urged 
the Council to make the following 
recommendations “in the clearest of 
terms”: First, the gold royalties should 
at least be doubled at once. Second, a 
full-fledged economic program of 
development should be presented to 
the Council in the next report. Third, 
a health program and a program of 
road and school expansion should be 
put into effect at once and should not 
remain in the refrigerator “under 
consideration” for a long time. 

Dr. Joaquin Salazar, of the Domi- 
nican Republic, also emphasized the 
need for taking advantage of the 
wealth of the territory by distributing 
its benefits with the aim of construct- 
ing a useful economy. In due course 
the indigenous population should be 
able to set up a viable economy on the 
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basis of the territory’s natural wealth. 
Dr. Salazar thought the Administering 
Authority was doing a great deal for 
the public health and welfare of the 
indigenous population and that it was 
“well aware” of the difficult situation 
existing. The Dominican Republic was 
convinced of the sincere efforts of 
Australia in its long-range projects to 
promote the welfare of the people of 
New Guinea and, at the same time, 
observe the principles of the Charter 
and the Trusteeship Agreement. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LINK A. A. Soldatov, 
of the U.S.S.R., found nothing to show 
that steps were being taken to promote 
the overall advancement of the in- 
digenous population. On the contrary, 
he charged that in every way possible 
the Administration was attempting to 
strengthen its colonial regime by means 
of the so-called administrative union 
between the Trust Territory and the 
adjacent colony of Papua. The two 
areas were administered as a single 
unit, with a common legislative system, 
a common budget and common social 
services. In effect, there was, he said, 
a “very tight political and economic 
union” between New Guinea and 
Papua. The people of the former terri- 
tory were deprived of any political 
rights and blocked from any kind of 
participation in the country’s affairs. 
They lived in utter poverty and re- 
ceived starvation wages. For example, 
some six thousand indigenous workers 
under contract to private employees 
received 15s.6d. a month, while those 
serving the Administration earned 
£1.5s. a month. Such conditions re- 
duced them to a “beggarly existence.” 

Mr. Soldatov charged that racial 








“PIDGIN ENGLISH” 


During questions on education in 
New Guinea, Mr. Khalidy, of Iraq, 
described “pidgin English” as an 
“abominable type of language” and 
asked if it could not be replaced or 
prohibited. The Special Representa- 
tive explained that the languages of 
the territory were so many and 
varied that even administrative offi- 
cers, in command of one dialect, 
might be unable to speak that used 
no more than five miles away. From 
long-established custom “pidgin 
English” had been easy to Jearn 
and in two months indigenous per- 
sons could learn enough to make 
themselves understood by villagers 
“next door” speaking an entirely 
different language. The aim was to 
have straight English taught, re- 
placing “pidgin,” but this could not 
be done quickly. There would be 
no means of conversing in the ab- 
sence of “pidgin Englisn.” Asked 
how many indigenous people spoke 
reasonably good English, the Spe- 
cial Representative said, on a rough 
calculation, a few hundred. Accord- 
ing to the Report, 53 different 
Melanesian languages are spoken 
in New Guinea and “Melanesian 
pidgin” is becoming the /ingua 
franca of the whole territory. 





discrimination, in open violation of 
fundamental rights and freedoms, was 
maintained in the Trust Territory, and 
cited the 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. curfew in 
villages and towns which prevented 
any movement of indigenous persons 
without authorization. There was also 


PRESS DAY on the Villager, a local newspaper published in Port Moresby. Printed in simple 
English it is circulated widely in the towns and villages of New Guinea. 
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an ordinance which prevented indige- 
nous workers from leaving their vil- 
lages to go and work for wages in 
some other area, he said. The Trustee- 
ship Council should recommend that 
such discriminatory provisions be 
revoked. 

The U.S.S.R. representative des- 
cribed health and educational condi- 
tions as “deplorable.” Fewer than one- 
third of the indigenous children 
studied in the so-called elementary 
schools, whereas elementary schools 
were set up for European children as 
soon as six children were found to 
attend such a school. Almost all the 
schools were, in fact, run by religious 
missions. The health situation was 
equally bad. According to data sup- 
plied in the report, the rate of infant 
mortality in the western areas of the 
territory was 230 per thousand live 
births; forty per cent of all children 
born died without reaching early adult 
life. There were no indigenous doctors 
in the territory, while the number of 
European doctors had decreased from 
35 to 30 during the period under re- 
view. 

Mr. Soldatov called for Council rec- 
ommendations for the Administering 
Authority to increase its budgetary al- 
locations for medical purposes, for 
education and for other cultural re- 
quirements. 


REPLY TO OBSERVATIONS Replying to 
observations made during the general 
debate, William D. Forsyth, of Aus- 
tralia, expressed surprise at the “ve- 
hemence of the attack” on his Gov- 
ernment, in the light of the facts in 
the report. This, he held, showed 
clearly that positive progress in many 
fields had been made during 1950-51. 
His Government did not object to 
criticism, but exaggerated criticism did 
not assist the Administering Authority 
in its task. It merely tended to weaken 
the two pillars of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem—the Administering Authority on 
one side, and the Trusteeship Council 
on the other. 

With regard to charges that nothing 
had been done to implement past rec- 
ommendations of the Council, Mr. 
Forsyth said it must not be expected, 
or demanded, that Administering Au- 
thorities carry out strictly, and to the 
letter, every recommendation made. 
The Council could make recommen- 
dations, suggestions or criticisms, but 
it was for the Administering Authority 
in the territory to make the final de- 
cision as to whether some action 
should be taken or not. That responsi- 
bility had been granted not by the 
Trusteeship Council, but by an inter- 
national treaty between the Adminis- 
tering Authority and the United Na- 
tions. The Administering Authority 
should not be pilloried for what was 
called failure to comply with the 
Council’s recommendations. 
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Australia had played a prominent 
part in the construction of the Trus- 
teeship Council, had gone to great 
expense and expended great effort in 
the reconstruction and development of 
New Guinea in consonance with its 
undertaking to the United Nations. 
The territory had been defended and 
then recovered from the Japanese by 
Australia and its allies. It had then 
been placed under Trusteeship by 
Australia. Was it to be expected that, 
with this record, Australia would be- 
tray the principles of the Trusteeship 
System and go back on its word? It 
was neither likely nor true. 


POLITICAL TRAINING ‘Touching on vari- 
ous points underlined in the Council’s 
examination of the report, Mr. For- 
syth noted that a big complaint had 
been that the indigenous people were 
not yet in a position to control their 
own political and economic life. But 
a start had to be made at a humble 
level. The indigenous inhabitants had 
already been introduced to self-gov- 
ernment at the local level—in village 
councils—and two had been nomin- 
ated to the Legislative Council for the 
whole territory. This was only a be- 
ginning in their political training. 
They could ascend the scale by three 
stages: first by association, then by 
partnership and, finally, by self-gov- 
ernment. “You can only raise the level 
of backward, under-developed people 
by bringing to them people from the 
countries of a higher cultural standard 
— that is, indeed, the meaning of 
Trusteeship,” Mr. Forsyth declared. 

With regard to the prominence of 
Europeans—meaning chiefly Austral- 
ians—in administrative and economic 
life in the territory, he pointed out 
that since it was essential to have 
them, it was also essential to pay them 
enough to induce them to live in the 
territory. Countries asking for techni- 
cal assistance experts had not com- 
plained because the latter were remu- 
nerated at a higher rate than the peo- 
ple in the countries they went to help. 
That was the whole meaning of tech- 
nical assistance on the personnel side. 
They had to be paid more than one’s 
own people who were learning the job. 
It was a similar situation in New 
Guinea and doubtless in other Trust 
areas. 

Turning to educational criticism, 
Mr. Forsyth said some of the factors 
accounting for large numbers of chil- 
dren not attending school were the 
remoteness and inaccessibility of many 
of the areas, including even those now 
under administrative control. Then, a 
large proportion of the population had 
not yet been integrated into the eco- 
nomic life of the territory and were 
still living in their own traditional 
ways. As integration expanded, the 
necessity for formal education would 
also expand. The aim was that there 
would eventually be schools in vil- 
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“THE PEOPLE’S HOUR” 


The Administering Authority in 
New Guinea attaches great impor- 
tance to broadcasting as a medium 
of instruction for the indigenous 
people. The Special Representative 
disclosed that the Port Moresby 
station broadcasts daily programs 
known as “The People’s Hour” in- 
tended mainly for indigenous lis- 
teners. The Administration had al- 
located £10,000 for purchase of 
radio sets to be installed in schools 
and community centres. They would 
also be sold to the indigenous peo- 
ple at cost price, or about £22 
(Australian currency). 


lages throughout the entire territory. 

Australia was not blind to the ad- 
vantage it had in being able to draw 
on the longer experience of other ad- 
ministering powers. An outstanding 
example was its participation in the 
South Pacific Commission, a co-op- 
erative adviso1y body set up on the 
initiative of Australia and New Zea- 
land, and joined by France, the Neth- 
erlands, the United States and the 
United Kingdom. (The Commission’s 
headquarters is at Noumea, New Cale- 
donia.) These countries contributed 
every year to the Commission’s bud- 
get. The Commission examined eco- 
nomic, social, health and educational 
problems in the dependent territories 
of the region. Apart from making 
investigations, the governments con- 
cerned pooled their ideas and infor- 
mation. Australia was most active in 
this body and through it was able to 
draw on the accumulated experience 
of other countries responsible for de- 
veloping dependent territories. 

In another initiative, Australia had 
pushed ahead with the community 
development schemes in New Guinea, 
a hopeful experiment to induce the 
rural people to work together for com- 
munity self-help and development. 
Such initiative, he contended, showed 
that the Administration was not rely- 
ing merely on traditional policies but 
was trying new, up-to-date methods 
of giving the indigenous inhabitants 
more opportunities to acquire modern 
techniques and more chances for self- 
help. 


TRIBAL SYSTEM With regard to criticism 
of the tribal system, Mr. Forsyth said 
this was not highly developed in New 
Guinea. But if it were destroyed, some- 
thing else would have to be imposed 
on the people and his Government did 
not intend to “proletarianize”’ New 
Guinea. It wished to proceed along 
the other line of evolution and bring 
the people gradually to more demo- 
cratic forms of self-government. Nor, 
in training the people for administra- 
tive tasks, did Australia wish to set up 





a sort of corps d’élite, a group which 
might ultimately monopolize the tech- 
nique of administration. The idea was 
to train all the people in citizenship. 
This, he believed, was the right path 
to take. 

In a concluding statement, Mr. 
Khalidy said he could not accept the 
Australian representative’s assertion 
regarding the Trusteeship Council’s 
position in the supervision of Trust 
Territories. Iraq believed that the 
Charter placed upon the Trusteeship 
Council a clear obligation to take a 
strong part in the administration of 
the territories, through its supervisory 
role. Admittedly, the actual adminis- 
tration was undertaken by a certain 
government, but this was done by the 
authority and under the supervision of 
the Trusteeship Council. His Govern- 
ment’s attitude on the question was to 
give the Council the full authority 
provided for in the Charter. 

This completed the Council’s ex- 
amination of the New Guinea report 
and, on March 19, a drafting com- 
mittee was appointed to formulate its 
own report, in the light of debate and 
members’ own observations. The com- 
mittee consisted of Belgium, El Sal- 
vador, France and the U.S.S.R. 





PIT-SAWING TIMBER in the Central High- 

lands district of New Guinea. Because of the 

lack of electric power in this area the work is 
entirely done by hand. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 281) 


quests for meetings with the authori- 
ties in the Soviet Zone and in the 
eastern sector of Berlin went unan- 
swered, however. 

The Commission has emphasized 
that, under its terms of reference, it is 
required to carry out its investiga- 
tion “simultaneously” in all zones of 
Germany in order to determine 
whether genuinely free elections can 
be held. 


After several weeks during which 
there was little progress in the 
Korean armistice negotia- 
tions on truce supervision 
arrangements and prison- 
ers of war, agreement was reached 
on March 20 on five ports of entry 
to be used by each side during an 
armistice. Rail facilities or seaports 
associated with each port would be 
within the scope of the inspection by 
neutral nations, but the limits of the 
areas were still to be determined for 
each, It is through these ports that 
supplies and troop replacements will 
be permitted to enter. 


Korean 
Negotiations 


Problems and progress in advancing 
the political rights of women will be 
discussed by the 
Commission on the 
Status of Women, 
which opened its sixth session in 
Geneva on March .24. One of the 
Commission’s main tasks is to com- 
plete work on the Draft Convention 
on Political Rights of Women. This it 
will do in the light of comments and 
suggestions of governments on how 
best to implement the principles un- 
derlying the Draft Convention. 

Other matters for examination in- 
clude progress in helping women im- 
prove their status in private law and 
to secure equal status and opportun- 
ities with men in public services and 
equality of treatment in respect of 
civil liberties. 

The Commission will also review its 
own work program to decide on pri- 
orities, in view of the need to con- 
centrate international resources devot- 
ed to economic and social work on 
tasks of primary importance. 


Commission on the 
Status of Women 


The Trusteeship Council has de- 
voted most of its time during the last 
three weeks to an 
exhaustive examin- 
ation of the annual 
reports on two Pacific Trust Terri- 
tories: Western Samoa and New 
Guinea. In each case the Council has 
questioned Special Representatives of 
the Administering Authorities — New 
Zealand and Australia respectively — 
on all aspects of current conditions 
and progress. From this detailed sur- 
vey, Western Samoa emerged as a 
compact little territory with a popula- 
tion of only just over 80,000; a happy 


Conditions in Pacific 
Trust Territories 
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financial position with record trade 
figures for the past year; 80 per cent 
of the copra and half the cocoa ex- 
ports emanating from Samoan-owned 
plantations; and increased participa- 
tion by the indigenous inhabitants in 
the territory’s political and economic 
life. 

A different picture was presented 
by New Guinea — a vast, sprawling 
territory embracing over 600 islands, 
with a land mass varying from coral 
atolls to 15,000-foot high mountains 
and malaria-ridden jungles. Develop- 
ment in many parts of the territory 
is still little beyond the exploration 
stage, with 65,000 square miles of the 
total area of 93,000 square miles un- 
der Administration control. Consider- 
ing the difficult climatic conditions, a 
country ravaged by war, and a popu- 
lation only just emerging from a primi- 
tive state, the Council found much 
to be admired in the energetic de- 
velopment efforts of the Administering 
Authority. Several members, however, 
felt that in some fields the pace of 
development should be accelerated. 
Attention was focussed on the need 
for more schools, better health serv- 
ices, and the training of larger num- 
bers of the indigenous population for 
administrative posts. Another acute 
problem is the lack of communica- 
tions. Noting that only 49 miles of 
new roads had been built in the year 
1950-51, members urged the Admin- 
istration to construct more highways. 

On March 18, the Council began 


consideration of the annual reports on 
two other Pacific territories: Austra- 
lian-administered Nauru, and the Pa- 
cific Islands (Marianas, Carolines and 
Marshalls) under United States ad- 
ministration, Meanwhile, the Coun- 
cil’s Standing Committee on Petitions 
began examination of the 302 peti- 
tions presented for hearing at the 
current session. 


With elections to the Eritrean Rep- 
resentative Assembly due to take place 
six days later, consultations 
began in Asmara on March 
20 between the United Na- 
tions Commissioner in Eritrea, Dr. 
Eduardo Anze Matienzo, and_ the 
Foreign Minister of Ethiopia, Ato 
Abte-Wold Aklilou, on the question 
of the draft Eritrean Constitution. 
Meetings were also to be held between 
the Ethiopian minister and officials 
of the present administering power, 
Britain, regarding the federation be- 
tween Eritrea and Ethiopia, due to 
be established next September. In 
preparation for this the present ad- 
ministration staff is being reorganized 
and will contain the nucleus of the 
future Eritrean administration. Mean- 
while, final preparations were being 
made for the elections. The 68 seats 
in the Representative Assembly were 
contested by 115 candidates. Direct 
elections were arranged for the main 
centres — Asmara, Massawa and Mer- 
cata—while in the other electoral divi- 
sions candidates were to be chosen 
by delegates elected earlier in March. 


Eritrean 
Elections 


| REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMAND | 





REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED NATION COMMAND at the armistice negotiations at Pan 
Mun Jom include (left to right) Major-General Yu Jai Heung, of the Republic of Korea Army, 
and Major-General William K. Harrison, Jr., Vice-Admiral C. Turner Joy, senior Unified 
Command representative, Major-General Howard M. Turner, and Rear-Admiral R. E. Libby. 
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MARCH 5—MARCH 19 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Interim Committee 
47th MEETING—MARCH 17 


Chairman, vice-chairman and 
teur elected. 


rappor- 


Disarmament Commission 
2nd MEETING—MARCH 14 


Agenda adopted. 
Organization of work: statements by 
U.S., France and U.K, Proposal (DC/3) 
submitted by U.S. 


3rd MEETING—MARCH 19 


Organization of work: gen. 
Proposal (DC/4) submitted by 


debate. 
U.S.S.R. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
391st-392nd MEETINGS—MARCH 
Examination of annual reports: 
ern Samoa: statement by Special 
resentative. 

3938rd MEETING—MARCH 7 
Examination of annual reports: West- 
ern Samoa: statements by Special Rep- 
resentative, Thailand, Belgium, France, 
U.K., and Dominican Republic. 


394th MEETING—MARCH 10 
Examination of annual reports: West- 
ern Samoa: statements by China, U.S., 
Iraq, El Salvador and U.S.S.R. 

New Guinea: statement by Special Rep- 
resentative. Drafting Cttee. nominated. 
395th MEETING—MARCH 11 
Examination of annual reports: 
ern Samoa: gen. discussion. 
New Guinea: questions answered by 
Special Representative. 

396th MEETING—MARCH 12 
Examination of annual 
Guinea: questions answered by 
Representative. 

397th MEETING—MARCH 13 
Examination of petitions, Gi.A. resols 
435(V) and 552(VI): report of Cttee. 
on Examination of Petitions (T/L.243) 
discussed. Draft resol. proposed by 
Cttee. adopted, 11-1. 
Examination of annual 
Guinea: questions answered by 
Representative. 

398th MEETING—MARCH 14 
Examination of annual reports: New 
Guinea: questions answered by Special 
Representative. 

399th MEETING—MARCH 17 
Examination of annual reports: New 
Guinea: questions answered by Special 
Representative. Gen. discussion begun. 
400th MEETING—MARCH 18 
Examination of annual reports: 
Guinea: gen. discussion completed. 
Nauru: statement made and questions 
answered by Special Representative. 
40ist MEETING—MARCH 19 
Examination of annual reports: 
Guinea: gen. discussion concluded. 
Nauru: questions answered by Special 
Representative. 

402nd MEETING—MARCH 19 
Examination of annual reports: 
gen. debate. Drafting Cttee. on 
nominated. 


5-6 
West- 
Rep- 


West- 


reports: New 
Special 


reports: New 
Special 


New 


New 


Nauru: 
Nauru 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press 


89th-91st MEETINGS—MARCH 5-6 


Draft International Code of Ethics, 
ECOSOC resol. 306(XI): gen. debate. 


+ 


92nd MEETING—MARCH 6 

Draft International Code of Ethics: 
amends. to preamble and Article 1 con- 
sidered. 

93rd MEETING 
Draft International 
first para. of preamble 
whole, 9-0 with 1 abst. 
§4th MEETING—MARCH 7 

Draft International Code of Ethies: 
preamble adopted as a whole, 6-0, with 
3 absts. 

95th-96th MEETINGS—MARCH 10 
Draft International Code of Ethies: 
Article IT considered and adopted as 
amend., 6-0 with 5 absts. 

97th-98th MEETINGS—MARCH 11 
Draft International Code of Ethics: 
Article Il adopted as a whole, 7-0 with 
4 absts. 

99th MEETING—MARCH 12 

Draft International Code of Ethics: 
Article III adopted as a whole, 6-0 with 
3 absts. 

100th MEETING—MARCH 12 
Draft International Code’ of 
Article IV adopted, ‘5-0 with 2 
Proposed new article adopted, 7 
1 abst. 


—MARCH 7 
Code of Ethics: 
adopted as a 


Ethics: 
absts. 
-1 with 


An ‘Outline of International Rela- 
tions. By George B. De Huszar and 
Alfred De Grazia, Jr. Barnes and 
Noble, New York, N. Y. 339 pp. 
Price $1.50. 


Ways of attaining international co- 
Operation are the subject of a special 
section in this survey of the main 


principles of international relations. 
Outlining the history and elements of 
international law from ancient Roman 
times to the present day, it describes 
the following main types of  inter- 
national organization which have 
developed both before and after the 
Second World War: (a) transient 
organizations, such as the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, the Allied Control 
Council for Germany, and the Allied 
Council for Japan; (b) the United 
Nations and its related specialized 
agencies, the structure and principles 
of which are discussed in some detail; 
(c) other inter-governmental organiza- 
tions, such as the International Tin 
Study Group; (d) private international 
organizations; and (e) regional organ- 
izations, such as the Organization of 
American States. 

Examined, too, are the League of 
Nations and the differences between 
the League and the United Nations. 

The volume carries an index and a 
bibliography of reference works for 
further study, 


Future work: consideration begun. 
101ist MEETING—MARCH 13 

Draft International Code of Ethics: 
draft resol. (E/CN.4/Sub.1/163) adopted, 
6-2 with 4 absts. 

102nd MEETING—MARCH 14 

Draft International Code of Ethics: 
report of Drafting Cttee. (E/CN.4 Sub. 
1/165) considered. International Code of 
Ethics adopted, 7-0 with 3 absts, 
Future work: gen. discussion, 
103rd-108th MEETINGS—MARCH 
Future work: gen. discussion. 


14-19 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
BY INTERIM COMMITTEE 


Sven Grafstrom, of Sweden, Jeptha 
B. Duncan, of Panama, and- Thomas 
P. Davin, of New Zealand, were 
unanimously elected Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, and Rapporteur, respective- 
ly, of the Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly at a brief meeting 
on March 17. After the election, the 
new Chairman said that there was no 
item on the agenda requiring an im- 
mediate meeting. No date for the next 
meeting was therefore set. 

The Interim Committee meets only 
when the Assembly is not in regular 
session. Its last previous meeting was 
on September 18, 1950. 


Communications and Economic De- 
velopment. By Arno G. Huth. In- 
ternational Conciliation, January 
1952, published by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
48 pp. Price: 10 cents. 


Confidence in and popular support 
for technical assistance programs, Dr. 
Huth maintains in this essay on Com- 
munications and Economic Develop- 
ment, depend largely upon public 
understanding and approval of these 
programs, and thus on the use made of 
the media of communications and 
information. 

He analyzes the role given to the 
use of such media in the technical 
assistance programs of the United Na- 
tions and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO), in the work of 
the International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU), in the Colombo Plan, 
the United States “Point Four” Pro- 
gram, and in development plans for 
British Colonies, 

His examination of the various 
communications media leads him to 
the conclusion that radio offers the 
best prospects of rapid and effective 
results under existing circumstances in 
under-developed countries. 


U. N. B.—April 1, 1952 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 

Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 
Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago. 
China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria ‘Latina, Carrera 6a., 13-05, 


Bogotd. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, Son 
José, ; 


Cuba: 
la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Apar- 
tado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 

Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, Box 362, 
Guayaquil. . 

Egypt: 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., “la Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Nim. 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Ababa. 

Finland: 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 

France: 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 

Greece 

“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 

Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cla. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras |. 


Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Scahari 
84, Djakarta. 

Iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 

Ireland: 

Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Israel: 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

Italy: 

Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 
Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: : 
Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr, Augustsgt.. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 
Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 
Frere Road, Karachi. 


Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 
176 Anarkali, Lahore 


Panama: 
José Menédez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Peru: 

Libreria International del Perd, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 

Portugal: 

Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-8 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1, 

Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55, 57, 59 Chakrawat 
Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States of America: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof. Héctor D’Elfa, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Manduca a 
Ferrenquin 133, Caracas. 

Distribuidora Continental, S.A., Bolera a 
Pinda 21, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Gerold & Co., 1. Graben 31, Vienna 1. 


Germany: 


Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- - 


strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 

W. E, Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- 
baden. 


Japan: 


Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Centrol. 


Spain: 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Borcelona. 





PUBLIC FINANCE SURVEY: 


INDIA 


This Public Finance Survey of India is the 
second such survey to be prepared by the 
Fiscal Division of the United Nations Secretariat, 
the first one, on Venezuela, having been issued 
in 1951. 


The survey of India presents the public 
finance problems of a newly independent na- 
tion which had to adapt itself to the constitu- 
tional complexities born of partition and the 
absorption of a large number of States which 
were semi-autonomous to a greater or lesser 
degree. Yet fiscal policies in India are marked 
by an awareness of the need for expanding 
economic development and of the concurrent 
problem of controlling the inflationary pres- 


sures, 


Chapters included in the Survey are: |. The 
Economic and Monetary Background; Il. The 
Institutional Framework of Indian Public Finance; 
lll. Budgetary Structure and Organization; IV. 
Taxation in the Indian Union; V. The Distribu- 
tion of Public Expenditure; VI. State and Local 
Finance; Vil. Borrowing and Public Debt in the 
Indian Union; Vill. The Future Outlook. 


101 pp., U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1952.XVI.1 


$0.75 5 -stg. 3.00 Swiss frs. 


or equivalent in other currencies 


Available in an English edition from 
United Nations Sales Agents. 








